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A Money-Making Opportunt 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
ublic buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 


tadio. Yet irresistible waves of 


from one industry to another. 


Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show carnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 

obably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
seme of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince 2 man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment —and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately, 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your popes 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically. every line of business and every 
section of the country is re ted by these field reports 


which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 


ee which hardly any 


maa can fail to 








EARNINGS 


Exceptional earnings grossed show the possibilities attainable 
in this business. A Louisiana man wrote: “'My average earnings 
past 3 years about $150 a week; last 3 months as much as $250 
weekly."’ Ohio man’s report: ““A business man said to me, 
‘This thing has caught the whole city on fire.” For the first 
30 days I worked, I earned $1343.00."" A Tennessee man: 
“Last year, my average built up to $200 a week by December, 
but my earnings January reached $1,000 net."’ Space does not 
permit mentioning here more than these few random cases. 
However, they are sufficient to indicate that the worth-while 
future in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for 
the right kind of man. Some of our top men have made over 
a thousand sales each on which they earned up to $60 per 
sale and more. Many of these sales were repeat business. Yet 
they had never done anything like this before coming to us. 
That is the kind of opportunity this business offers. The fact 
that this business has attracted to it such business men as 
former bankers, executives of businesses 
only the highest type of opportunity and income—gives a 
fairly good picture of the kind of business this is. Our door 
is open, however, 
ficld in which to make his start and develop his future 


men who demand 


to the young man looking for the right 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.50 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,100.00, The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of carning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. ‘Selling’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying co ‘‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, Iet the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
a into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that 1s just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any jrice cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG 
Dept 5243K, Mobile, Ala. 
Address all Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 268, 
Dept. 5243K, Monrovia, Calii. 


RU S FOR EXCLUSIVE 
I 


TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


* E, ARMSTRONG, Dept. 5243-K, Mobile, 

Ala. If on Pacific Coast mail to P.O. Box 

268, Dept. 5243-K, Monrovia, California. 
Without obligation to me, send me full 
information on your proposition. 
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a ABOUT every week in the year is designated as 
special by some organization or industry. We have 
National Apple Week for the apple-growers, National Fire 
Prevention Week for the insurance people and Be Kind to Animals 
Week for the humane societies. In fact there are so 
many weeks that we can’t begin to think of them all. Each of these 
observances is worthwhile, but we think that Loyalty Week, 
September 30 to October 6, is particularly significant. Its purpose is 
to arouse public support for church activities at a 
time when churches everywhere are launching their fall and 
winter programs. While 
we realize that it is 
probably too late for 
you to plan any formal 
observance of this week, 
the idea of lending your 
enthusiastic support to 
the activities of your 
church is always timely. 
This is why we are call- 
ing attention to Loyalty 
Week, and why we se- 
lected a church scene 
for this month’s cover. 





Three Lions photo 


t. editorial by Past International President Ben Dean, on pages 

28 and 29, marks the beginning of a new feature in your 
International magazine. In response to the suggestion of the past 
International presidents and other Kiwanians, International President 
Claude B. Hellmann is arranging for a series of hard-hitting 
editorials dealing with the objectives of Kiwanis. Each of these 
expressions of opinions will deal with a different objective. The 
authors will be men who know Kiwanis and also possess the 
unique ability to write clearly and forcefully. Ben’s talents are 
obvious in this respect. During his term as International president 
in 1944-45, Ben won a wide reputation for his ability to analyze 
complicated issues. He has many high-level contacts through which 
he keeps informed on national affairs. Ben’s expressiveness comes 

as a result of his long experience in the advertising business. He 

is the head of a successful agency in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


li 

J very month the General Office receives hundreds of communications 
that describe how Kiwanis clubs have carried out projects. 

This information has been condensed into a series of bulletins that 
are available for the asking. A complete list of these 

publications appears on pages 54 and 55. 


7 terrible floods this summer and the parching drought that 

grips much of the southwestern United States have focused 

public attention on the need for water conservation. We face the 
odd situation of having too much and two little at the same 

time. The only way to solve this enigma, according to Arthur Carhart, 
is to set up an intelligent water-management program for the 
whole USA. Last month The Kiwanis Magazine published the first of 
two articles on water conservation by this prominent authority, 

and the second story appears on page 24 of this issue. C.W.K. 
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HIGH 


performance 


Smith-Corona 


ADDING MACHINE 


EAR AFTER YEAR Of trouble-free 
cane ...yet first cost is low and 
service calls are seldom if ever needed. 

Extra features, too, that you’d expect 
only on much more expensive machines: 
e Colorspeed Keyboard 

e Error Control 
e Clear Signal 
e Instant Tape-Eject 
For store or office, this strong simple 
adding machine is the one for you! 
Mail coupon or see your Smith-Corona 
dealer for the whole story. 


tPrice for all states permitting Fair Trade 
Laws. Subject to change. Tax extra. 


SMITH-CORONA 
CASHIER 


A complete cash 
register with adding 
machine advantages 
at lowest cost. 


& 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 








@ LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC @ 
@ 727 E. WASHINGTON ST., SYRACUSE I, N.Y. g 
; Please send me further information about ® 
g your Adding Machine and Cashier and 
5 the location of a near-by place where I 
& 
& 
& 
* 


can see and try these machines. 


Signed_ 





CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD & 
Sag eee 











Why let rust—the most destructive enemy 
ef American Industry—rob you of expen- 
sive, hard-to-replace metal sash, metal 
roofs, fences, fire escapes, pipe and other 
valuable equipment? 


Protect your property with RUST-OLEUM. 
For 25 years RUST-OLEUM has proved 
its capacity to stop rust for nationally 
known manufacturers and leading rail- 
roads. Its tough, pliable, rust resisting film 
gives excellent protection that prevents rust 
losses under many difficult rust-producing 
conditions—salt air, dampness, industrial 
fumes, and general weathering. 


RUST-OLEUM can be applied even over 
rusted surfaces. It is mot necessary to re- 
move all the rust. Just remove scale and 
loose rust by sharp scrapers and wire 
brushes. This means substantial time and 
labor savings. Available in many colors. 
Can be obtained promptly from Industrial 
Distributors’ stocks in principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


GET THE FACTS . . . CLIP THIS 


COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TODAY. 








ene 

f RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION , 
| 2467 Oakton Street, Evanston, Hlinois ! 
4 Please send full information on Rust-Oleum with i 
recommended applications. t 

4 I etitarsinenineninemeas | 
' Firm : ~ stntinnatanemanndaandiitenndlle H 
i Street Address eli etal dataladlleiitical ina i 
i Et eee ae Stote__ t 
u | 




















Why Battered Kiwanis Signs? 

... In the past two years, I have made 
numerous trips through various states, 
and recently had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the International convention at St. 


Louis. I have a complaint to make 
against a great many Kiwanis clubs. 
It has to do with their road signs. 

On my way through Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, West Virginia, Ohio, IIli- 
nois and Missouri, I found sixty-seven 
instances where the signs are dirty and 
bent.. These could have been straight- 
ened out with one or two small blocks 
of wood and a hammer. Why wouldn’t 
it be a good idea for a club to appoint 
a committee to straighten these signs 
and take some rags, soap or cleaner, hot 
water and buckets and clean them? 

V. R. “Tommy” Tompkins, President 

Metuchen-Raritan Township, 

New Jersey 


The Magazine in the Libraries 
...It has been brought to my attention 
by the librarian of the Richland Public 
Library that The Kiwanis Magazine is 
not shown in the Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature. It is her sugges- 
tion that Kiwanis International take the 
necessary steps to have this service 
because of the advantages of cross 
reference. 
C. F. Barnes, Lt. Governor 
Pacific Northwest District 


Readers Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture lists only those publications which 
are most frequently asked for at public 
libraries. The publishers send out a 
questionnaire every year to each li- 
brarian in the United States, asking 
them to list in the order of their most 
frequent call, the magazines that the 
public asks for. 

The first step in getting people to 
ask for the magazine is to have it on 
hand at all the libraries; therefore, 
each Kiwanis club should subscribe 
to The Kiwanis Magazine in the name 
of its public library. This involves only 
a nominal sum for a club each year, 
and the amount is returned many times 
in favorable publicity that the local 
Kiwanis club receives by having other 
members of the community learn about 
the work of Kiwanis.—The Editors 


New Orleans Takes Exception 

...In the July issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine you have an article by the 
Honorable Lester B. Pearson, M. P., 
Secretary of State for the External Af- 
fairs of Canada, in which he recalls with 
justifiable pride the wonderful example 
of friendship and cooperation existing 





between the United States of America 
and the Dominion of Canada, pointing 
out with keen insight that this could 
well be the formula for “The Beginning 
of a World Community.” 

The citizens of the United States and 
Canada can well be proud of the ex- 
ample they have set to other nations in 
the ability to live and work in peace and 
harmony without fortifications and 
armies along the border. 

There is only one paragraph in Mr. 
Pearson’s article with which we of the 
Kiwanis Club of Mid-City in New Or- 
leans have any inclination to take ex- 
ception, and that is his reference to the 
importance of the ratification of the 
treaty authorizing the construction of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project. We do not consider this a ma- 
jor item affecting the friendly rela- 
tionships between our two countries, 
nor the basis for any serious disagree- 
ment. To us here, as in other important 
sections of our country, the St. Law- 
rence project is regarded as a costly, 
illogical and uneconomical regional con- 
struction job which has been urged 
with more emotion than logic. Upon 
impartial analysis its disadvantages 
largely outweigh its advantages, and 
for that reason important industrial 
traffic and shipping areas of the United 
States familiar with its ill effects are 
opposing it. 


Lloyd C. Hoffmann, President 
Mid-City, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Utopia? 

. . . Our attention has been called to 
the article, “Jobs in Utopia,” in the 
July issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

This article concludes with the state- 
ment: “So, if you are a job hunter, 
looking for security, high pay, short 
hours, long vacations and all the rest, 
civil service is for you.” 

In all particulars this is factually 
wrong. 

Federal pay lags behind that in pri- 
vate business and industry in most cate- 
gories—seriously so in many. 

Federal leave is not more generous 
than in private business; it actually is 
less so because, contrary to the practice 
in industry, every absence on a personal 
errand, even for an hour or two to at- 
tend a funeral of a member of the fam- 
ily, is a charge against annual leave. 
And few federal employees can take 
the full amount of the leave to which 
they are entitled in any case because 
of the heavy workload. 

Overtime is not paid at true full time 


(see LETTERS page 46) 
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"LL sit here till I rot, or see that 

fellow convicted!” 

The old man sat hunched forward 
over the long table, scowling from 
under shaggy brows at those who 
saw the case from a different angle. 

We were a jury of twelve in jus- 
tice court. For hours we had dis- 


a cussed the case, argued, taken votes. 

None of us could see, finally, where 

a the defendant whose case had been 
ry 


presented, and left to us to decide, 
was guilty as accused. None ex- 
cept that angry juror who was grow- 


ing more stubborn by the minute. 

| Why? Because half a century ago 
his son had been convicted of a simi- 
e 


lar crime. Had been forced to sup- 
co 


port a child he did not believe to be 


his. The fact that the evidence pre- 
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The seales of justice are often 


think they are too busy to serve. 


catia 
? aoomens 


By MARION SIMPSON 


unsteady because those best suited for duty 


sented in this case was not to the rest 
of us conclusive, that it had more the 
sound of revenge-seeking than of 
facts, made no impression on that 
intransigent juror. 

One might have thought his son’s 
unfair deal, if unfair it was, would 
have made him anxious to see that 
no other boy, wrongly accused, 
should have to carry the same load. 
But no, it worked just the other way 
around: His son had been unjustly 
convicted, had had to carry an un- 
deserved burden; let this defendant 
go and do likewise. 

Sense? No, it didn’t make sense. 
That juror’s son had been dead 
these many years—that and more 
family history that had no place in a 
jury room, had come out during the 











Illustrated by Robert Bruce Crippen 


more than four hours of deliberat- 
ing—on a case that should have tak- 
en no more than thirty minutes. 
Finally we had to let that stubborn 
man hang the jury. 

Oh, he wasn’t the only one air- 
ing his pet peeves—he was just the 
one that held out till he wore us 
down. On that particular jury there 
were five other individuals who kept 
dragging in things out of their pasts, 
airing their own personal views and 
prejudices. They talked on and 
on, about this and that, enjoying the 
feeling of importance it gave them 
to have the power of decision. 

Did you ever sit in a jury box? 
And did you ever wonder why so 
many people who serve on juries 
seem to lack judgment? 





W ext, OFFHAND you might think of 
several logical answers: Less active 
people have the time to spend on 
jury duty. Those active in their work 
are busy with their own affairs. 
Waste time on tedious wrangling in a 
courtroom? Spend weary hours in a 
jury box, putting together the pieces 
of one of life’s minor puzzles? De- 
ciding, in a jury room, the fate of 
some person who has put himself 
outside the pale, beyond the bounds 
of decent behavior? All that is dregs 
and husks. Those to whom life is 
a full day’s ration have no time 
for the sluggish eddies and back- 
washes, the shadow-boxing that to 
them is life in a courtroom. 

But people who do not find their 
lives and jobs challenging, crave the 
vicarious thrills which they can get 
from learning about other people’s 
misdeeds and tragic mistakes. Al- 
most invariably the jurors who serve 
for this reason are not successful in 
business, and hence are eager to 
supplement their incomes through 
jury duty. In other words, such 
jurors are more interested in money 
and other people’s troubles than in 
rendering justice. 

So, you say, what’s the beef? They 
want it, we don’t; so let them have it. 

And I say to you: Go sit in a jury 
room and listen to them. Then re- 
member “The accused,” waiting 
somewhere with tensely gripped 
hands .. . waiting on their decision. 
That is, if you take an interest in 
your fellow man. Looking at it more 
selfishly, how would you feel if your 
fate was placed in the hands of peo- 
ple who serve on the jury because 
of a morbid interest in your con- 
duct? Would you want them to de- 
cide whether you would live or die, 
pay a fine, or go to prison? Remem- 
ber, the decision might hinge on the 
illogical prejudices of a man or 
woman who had not enough sense to 
make his way successfully in life! 

So what? you still may say. 
They’re lonely and _ discontented; 
they like to talk, so let them. Well 
again I say, remember the accused. 
Remember that he isn’t always 
guilty, that we’ve all been promised 
a fair trial when accused, that some- 
time you too might be the defendant. 

The more open-minded, sincere 
members of a jury panel, ready to 
hue to the line of the judge’s instruc- 
tions, often find themselves beating 
in vain against the hard crust of 
some ancient prejudice, as against 
a stone wall. Often there are sever- 
al of these poor jurors; sometimes 
half or more of the panel is made up 
of them. Most of them want to talk 
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because they are usually ignored 
by people in everyday life. Here, 
they are an important part of a 
group again; they have a chance to 
have their say. And do they say it! 

Almost inevitably they take sides. 
In the ensuing argument pet peeves 
are touched and each clings tenaci- 
ously to his own. I was on a jury 
with one woman who clung stub- 
bornly to a not-guilty vote because 
once she knew an innocent man who 
was hanged. She kept saying, “And 
what if this man was innocent too, 
as that one was?” In vain we tried 
to make her face the facts brought 
out in the case-at-hand. To the 
majority of us the facts pointed to 
the man’s guilt. 

“But how can we know?” she 
asked repeatedly. “I couldn’t sleep 
nights if I had a part in sending an 
innocent man to the chair. I remem- 
ber that man so well—I was eigh- 
teen then... ” 

Do you see what I mean? It 
wasn’t any point brought out in the 
trial that she pinned her doubts to, 
but an old memory of a long-ago 
case, misjudged. 

The moral of all this is quite sim- 
ple: If every businessman, no mat- 
ter iow busy or how important, took 
time off to serve on a jury when 
summoned, there would be less room 
for mere curiosity-seekers in our 
jury boxes. The accused would al- 
ways know that their fate was being 
decided by level-headed business- 
men rather than busybodies and has- 
beens. 

This is one of the cornerstones of 
freedom—the right to fair and equal 
treatment before the law. If you 
dodge jury duty, you are not worthy 
of liberty. Yes, jury duty is your 
duty all right, and it will be, just as 
long as freedom is ours to enjoy in 
this countrv. THE END 
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A Kiwanis-sponsored 
experiment in 

Dubuque, lowa has proved 
that boys and girls 


will serve the community 


if we adults 


(sive 
the kids 

a 
chance! 


By GEORGE GARFIELD 


. i mage in Dubuque, Iowa join 
their elders in attacking commu- 
The kids pitched in 
to help with a_ rat-extermination 
campaign, have almost eliminated 
vandalism and rowdyism in movie 
theaters, and have raised money for 
the Community Chest, the Red Cross 
and the March of Dimes. To top it 
off, the junior citizens planned a big 
Brotherhood Rally and led the com- 
“I Am an 


nity problems. 


munity in a spectacular 
American Day” parade. 

What makes this possible is the 
Dubuque Youth Council, an organi- 
zation that operates something like 
the Congress of the United States. 
Interested schools and youth organi- 
zations in Dubuque select represen- 
tatives to the Youth Council. These 
delegates serve for an_ indefinite 
time, acting as spokesmen for their 
respec‘ive groups. A president and 
secretary are elected, but there is no 
need for a treasurer—no dues are 
collected. The Kiwanis Club of Du- 
buque pays whatever expenses are 
incurred by the council. Other civic 
organizations, working with the 
youngsters on specific projects, help 
Kiwanis finance the Youth Council. 

The Youth Council meets five Sat- 


urdays during the school year to 
consider local problems affecting 
students between the sixth and 
twelfth grade levels. Representa- 
tives from the Kiwanis club and 
other adult civic organizations sit in 
on all Youth Council meetings to 
answer questions about community 
problems and = make_ suggestions 
when the youngsters ask. But the 
delegates run the Youth Council 
themselves. The Kiwanis Club of 
Dubuque, which acts as a sponsor, 
exercises only indirect supervision: 
more direct control would destroy 
the principle of self-government 
which makes the Youth Council suc- 
cessful. 

This unusual organization 
born six years ago in the auditorium 
of Dubuque’s Jefferson Junior High 
School. Students were holding an 
open-forum assembly, when the pre- 
siding officer asked someone in the 
a subject for 


was 


audience to suggest 
discussion. 

“IT think we should consider the 
kind of movies we’re getting in Du- 
buque,” said a seventh grade girl. 

Then, after a short pause, a 
twelve-year-old boy took the floor. 

“It doesn’t really matter,” he said, 
“whether the pictures are good or 
bad. We make so much noise that 
nobody can enjoy the movies any- 
how.” 

Other youngsters agreed, and a 
committee was appointed to look into 
the matter. They interviewed pupils 
to see why misbehaviour in movies 
was so common, and then the prob- 
ers talked with theater managers. 
The businessmen took the youths 
into empty theaters and showed up- 
holstery ripped by jackknives, ply- 
wood stripped off the back of seats 
and gum stuck over everything. The 
student committee saw walls defaced 
by pencil and lipstick smears and 
fine wood paneling scarred with 
crudely carved initials. Theater man- 
agers, who were amazed to see the 
youths taking an interest, reported 
that vandalism cost about $50 a 
week. There was no telling how 
much business was lost because peo- 
ple stayed home on account of ju- 
venile rowdyism. 

The committee report caused con- 
sternation in Jefferson Junior High. 
The kids had no idea that their ac- 
tions, in the aggregate, were so seri- 
ous. To remedy the situation, stu- 
dents authorized the fact-finding 
committee to call a meeting of rep- 
resentatives from every school in 
Dubuque. A theater manager gladly 
offered the use of his theater one 
Saturday morning and 120 young- 


sters showed up. They too were 
amazed at the Jefferson School Com- 
mittee’s report. Past I-I District 
Governor James Carpenter, manager 
of Radio Station WKBB and Ki- 
wanian Arnie Stierman, program 
director of Station KPTH, spread 
word of the project throughout Du- 
buque, and civic organizations lined 
up to support the students. Kiwanis 
quickly assumed sponsorship and en- 
couraged other organizations to help 
the kids in their worthwhile effort. 

Within three months, rowdyism 
and vandalism in Dubuque theaters 
were a thing of the past. Far more 
important, adults realized with great 
surprise that youth possessed a gen- 
uine interest in community improve- 
ment. To preserve this wholesome 
interest, Kiwanians helped the kids 
make the Dubuque Youth Council a 
permanent organization. One of the 
leading men in this effort has been 
Kiwanian W. Howard Bateson, prin- 
cipal of the Jefferson Junior High 
School. Since the Youth Council 
was born in his school, it was ap- 
propriate that Howard should steer 
it toward maturity. He is chairman 
of his Kiwanis club’s standing 
Youth Council Committee. 

In six years the Youth Council has 
become firmly established among the 
service organizations of Dubuque. 
People know that they should come 
to the Youth Council to ask for help 
in any activities where the coopera- 
tion of young people is needed. This 
was obvious when the council adopt- 
ed their program for 1951-52. By 
request of adult organizations, pupils 
were appointed to serve on two 
Chamber of Commerce committees, 
the Infantile Paralysis Fund Com- 
mittee, the Safety Commission, the 
Dubuque Woman’s Club and the 
Community Chest. The Iowa Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers was 
so impressed with the close coopera- 
tion between Kiwanis, the council 
and the civic groups, that ICPT dele- 
gates came to Dubuque to observe 
the Youth Council in action. 

So far the Dubuque Youth Coun- 
cil has been highly successful in 
arousing students to achieve com- 
munity service. In fact, it has done 
so well that the Freedoms Founda- 
tion recently cited the council for 
its good work. [See The Kiwanis 
Magazine for June 1951, page 38.] 

“The Youth Council has worked 
because teen-agers are eager to do 
their part,” says Kiwanian Bateson. 
“If the community will take them 
seriously, the young folks can ac- 
complish much. I think this has 
been proved in Dubuque.” THE END 
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By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER The pathetic migrants 


of the Grapes-of-Wrath Era 


are still with us. 


: let’s Living in 


incredible squalor, they 


a with a recurring challange. 


the 
| MIGRANT FARMER 


: prob lem _ YEAR at harvest time we are 


rudely shocked by the scandal- 
ous reports of the derelict plight of 
the migrant farm workers. 

These economic refugees, estimat- 
ed at a force of 1,000,000, still work 
in some sections under conditions 
of the “Joads,” no longer typical or 
characteristic of the American 
standard of life. With all our ad- 
vanced employment standards, the 
migrant farmer, with his average 
wage of $517 for over 100 days of 
employment each year, still must 
contend with bad housing, poor sani- 
tation, lack of medical facilities and 
the problems of feeding, rearing and 
schooling children. 

The migratory laborer has no 
minimum-wage standards, no un- 
employment insurance, no old-age 
and survivors insurance, no disabil- 
ity insurance, and in most states he 
is not protected by workmen’s acci- 
dent insurance. 

These conditions have been con- 
demned over the past fifty years, yet 
despite some improvement, the prob- 
lem remains unsolved and there is 
little organized effort to deal with it. 
The problem of migrant labor is one 
of concern to local communities, to 
the forty states where the problem 
exists and to the federal government. 

The recently completed report of 
the President’s Commission on Mi- 
gratory Labor has pertinent com- 
ment: “We have long waivered and 
compromised on the issue of migra- 
tory labor in agriculture. We have 
failed to adopt policies designed to 
insure an adequate supply of such 
labor at decent standards of employ- 
ment. 

In many instances the recruiting 
of farm labor is unfair. To ensure 





an adequate number of workers, em- 
ployers sometimes advertise so ex- 
travagantly, they bring into the area 
many more workers than are re- 
quired. And if foreign help, usually 
Mexican, is included, the American 
migrant is overlooked, since the for- 
eigner, who earned thirty to fifty 
cents a day in his own country, will 
gladly work for only two or three 
dollars a day. Many of these are 
“Wetbacks,” Mexicans who enter the 
country illegally by swimming the 
Rio Grande. An estimated 400,000 
are in the country today, some of 
them so-called “legalized Wetbacks.” 

Communities are inclined to de- 
tach migrants from themselves in 
thought, feeling, law and housing. 
Often migrants must encamp in tents 
or simply under canvas supported 
by a rope strung between two trees, 
or from the side of the car to the 
ground. When rains are frequent 
during work season they find shelter 
in crude shacks. 

An official who is employed by a 
county department of public wel- 
fare described migrant housing in his 
section this way: “Most of the quar- 
ters provided by farm owners do not 
have running water or adequate toi- 
let facilities. The families are crowd- 
ed into one or two rooms, and in 
many instances, we have found upon 
inspection, farm laborers living in 
quarters which in a good dairy coun- 
try such as I come from, you 
wouldn’t place your good-blooded 
cattle.” 

In still another area a doctor 
testified about conditions in a large 
farm labor camp formerly operated 
by the US Department of Agricul- 
ture 

“I have never been as shocked as 
when I entered the one-room shacks 
with old iron bedsteads and thin 
pads, in which as many as eight to 
ten people sleep, and with an old 
cook stove, dirt just as thick as you 
can find it, no toilet facilities, no 
water facilities. 

“The thing that the camp is proud 
of is the bank toilets and bank show- 
ers, and when I counted up the num- 
bers that were available, when one 
considers the large number of people 
that live there in the summer, it’s 
below the lowest possible standard 
of thirty or forty years ago, let alone 
today’s standards.” 

When the US Public Health Serv- 
ice X-rayed the occupants of this 
camp in 1949, they found 115 posi- 
tive tubercular cases out of 2700. 

Where do migrants go after the 
season is over? Back to their “home- 
bases.” 


Children of many itinerant 
farm workers live 

in near-primitive conditions. 
Health standards are low 
and medical care is needed. 


Mexican farm laborers are 
commonly known as “wetbacks” 
because they enter the United 
States illegally across 

the Rio Grande River. Here a 
group are shown trying to 
sneak into the U.S.A. 


The “permanent” housing in which 
migrants live for six to eight months 
of the year when they are not work- 
ing on the crops is one of the most 
deplorable in the nation. Primarily 
it is found in shack towns or shack 
sections of older communities. 

The combination of poverty and 
migration is destructive of the abil- 
ity to maintain health, especially in 
children. The health officer working 
in one rural area reported eighty- 
three deaths per 1000 births, “one of 
the highest infant mortality rates in 
the country.” State after state re- 
port similar stories of the close re- 
lationship between migratory farm 
labor, sickness, disease and death. 
Tuberculosis, infant mortality, ma- 
ternal mortality, dysentery, enteritis, 
smallpox, typhoid; all are much more 
prevalent among migratory workers 
than among the general population. 

The cruelest consequence of the 
problem falls upon the children. 
“Speaking broadly,” said one edu- 
cator, “about the only group in the 
United States that we do not con- 
sistently educate is the migrant 
child.” 

Migratory life involving four to six 
months away from home is bound to 
cut into children’s schooling. 

Thus hundreds of thousands of 
children of migratory workers are 
today getting little or no education, 
and they face the prospect of being 
slightly, if any better able to im- 
prove their earning power and to 
raise their level of living than have 
their parents before them. 

This is the most urgent step in 
alleviating eventually the lot of the 
migrant worker. Betterment of any 
sort can only be based on education. 
To do so will mean some change in 
public school systems which now 





























often exclude entirely the migrant 
child because he lacks equal commu- 
nity status. New Jersey has set an 
excellent example of providing addi- 
tional funds for schools which could 
care for migrant child enrollment. 

Another reason why migrant chil- 
dren are under-educated is because 
they must work in the fields with the 
rest of the family to bring in enough 
income to survive. In August 1950 
the Bureau of the Census estimated 
that 190,000 children, ten through 
thirteen years of age, and 205,000 of 
fourteen and fifteen years of age, 
were working for pay in agriculture. 
A spokesman for the National Child 
Labor Committee testified to the 
Commission: “We have found from 
experience that we can’t get rid of 
child labor so long as economic cir- 
cumstances create the pressures 
which force children to work.” 

The basic cause of migrancy is ob- 
viously that many people find it im- 
possible to make a living in a single 
location, and so hit the road like the 
proverbial Okies. In detail, the causes 
are mechanization, unemployment in 
industry, radical changes in the 
sharecropper system, lack of educa- 
tion and vocational training, and 
perhaps most fundamental of all, 
poor soil conservation practices. 

It is quite true that there can be 
no security for our farm people in 
the long run unless the basis of our 
farm production, the soil, is main- 
tained and conserved so that it will 
supply a steady income. Naturally 
many farmers have been forced to 
move to migrancy because the soil 
has moved from them. Some experts 
estimate that thirty to fifty per cent 
of America’s fertility is already gone. 
In round figures, erosion has ruined 
or seriously damaged 100,000,000 of 
America’s 414,000,000 acres of crop 
land; 100,000,000 more _ produce 
poorly from loss of top soil. 

Soil conservation, then, can be a 
direct attack on the problems of the 
migrant farmer. 

Shall we continue to tolerate 
primitive, unhealthful living condi- 
tions and uncertain employment in 
agriculture, actually soliciting the 
underprivileged and the unfortunate 
at home and even abroad to supply 
and replenish our seasonal work 
force? Or shall we attempt to dupli- 
cate what we have done in every 
other facet of our industry—create 
honest-to-goodness jobs which will 
offer a decent living so that domestic 
workers, without being forced by im- 
poverishment, will be willing to stay 
in agriculture and become a depend- 
able labor supply? THE END 
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This fine hospital 
in Belle Glade, Fla. 
is maintained for 
migrant farmers 
working in the area. 


These hovels are 
typical of the 
dwellings where 
many migrant 
farmers live with 
their families, 


These metal shelters 
for migrant workers 
in Okeechobee, Fla. 
are a model for 
other communities. 
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By J. ALVIN KUGELMASS 


ETIREES SEEK out the sun. They 

feel better under it; they heal 
under it, and they thrive under it. 
Across the land, there are some four 
million persons over sixty-five in 
retirement who, after much inves- 
tigation and much thought and sev- 
eral mistakes, have mostly alighted 
in areas where the weather bureau 
guarantees a maximum of sunshine, 
the life-giving element. 

In a lovely sweeping arc, stretch- 
ing from California into the South- 
west, through the Deep South and 
into the Southeast up into North 
Carolina, as though it were laid out 
by a giant compass with its point 
embedded in Chicago, more Ameri- 
cans in retirement today are enjoy- 
ing a better life than any peoples 
in history. 

Until not many years ago, the 
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very word retirement had an aura 
of wealth about it. Today, old-age 
pensions, company pensions, care- 
fully assembled portfolios of stocks 
and bonds and endowment policies 
are able to afford retirement for 
most income levels. Today, too, soci- 
ety in the United States has turned 
its scrutiny on the whole subject 
of retirement and has made many 
provisions in many areas for the re- 
tiree. The retiree need no longer 
make his plunge on a hit-or-miss 
basis. He can glance at his income, 
glance at a map and write to numer- 
ous agencies for definite information. 

For example, many states which 
enjoy a good percentage of sunshine 
have set out to woo the retiree simply 
because it’s good business to do so, 
and states like to enlarge on their 
reputations. Retirees have plenty of 
time, states have discovered, to write 
home in terms of glowing adjectives. 

Governor Fuller Warren of Flor- 
ida, to cite an instance, recently went 
all out to beckon a finger at potential 
new residents who are poring over 
booklets when they get their gold 
watch and pension. 

Interestingly enough, he’s after the 
$125-a-month pension income group 
which in a few years will number 
in the millions. And this from a state 
with a gilded reputation. That sum 
may not sound like much offhand, 
but multiplied by those millions, it’s 
a fat income to bring into the state. 

The Governor and Walter E. 
Keyes, executive director of the 
State Improvement Commission, set 
up a plan for model villages, hard by 
big cities, where the retired ageing 
can toss their bowling balls or poli- 


Communities, even 


states, now cater 


to millions 


of men and women who 


are past 


the working age. 
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tical gambits in an atmosphere es- 
pecially designed for them. 

These specially constructed vil- 
lages are to have dormitories for 
widows and widowers, single homes 
and duplexes. All the homes will 
have folksy front and back yards 
where chickens can be raised, lawns 
mowed and flower beds nursed. 

The homes are to be specifically 
erected for the ageing with creaky 
bones. For example, the stoves will 
be waist-high simply because it’s 
not easy to crouch when you're a 
certain age. No steps; simply ramps. 
Steps are hard on the heart past a 
certain age. Doors will be wider to 
allow for the overweight or for those 
who want to take to a wheelchair. 
Wheelchairs will be provided free 
of charge. 

Unless national defense will inter- 
fere, Governor Warren promises that 
all this will come to pass. He brags 
that half of those that are about to 
retire want to come to Florida to 
live and he wants to make it easy for 
them if they think their income isn’t 
high enough. 

But other states which sit in the 
sun have had no difficulty in luring 
the incredible number of dividendees 
or pensioners who are forming a 
huge sector on the American land- 
scape. 

The instance of Florida is men- 
tioned to evidence that the retiree, 
once thought of as a puttering old 
fellow who has to live with his 
married daughter, is now acceptable 
in the best circles and that welcome 
doormats are being cast out for him. 
The entire picture has changed and 
the retiree is no longer the Ancient 
Mariner. 

The road to retirement is not an 
easy one after years of work. In 
conversation, it sounds nice to say, 
“Boy, I sure would like to get rich 
and knock off.” Or, “Another six 
years and I get my pension,” or 
“My endowment matures in another 
four.” But in reality, and the psy- 
chologist well knows this, a man 
dreads the time when to all purposes 
he ceases to have a function. It 
seems a little bit like dying to him 
or like preparing for death and he 
doesn’t want to think of it. He sees 
retirement as a kind of greyness 
stretching ahead and he gets melan- 
choly. Daily almost, we read news- 
paper stories, with photos alongside, 
of conductors who make their last 
run, and they don’t appear too hap- 
Py. 

But perhaps unknown to millions 
of those who are toying with retire- 
ment is the fact that there are 


thousands of places they can go to 
live in where they will be content, 
where their lives will be prolonged, 
and where they will even have the 
sense of making a fresh start, a kind 
of joyous, youthful upsurging of the 
spirit. 

The first thought that strikes the 
retiree, according to a survey made 
by the Ford Motor Company, which 
operates a good pension plan, is: 
“Where shall we go?” Over sixty 
per cent simply say they would like 
to stay home. Some want to refur- 
bish the home, others want to be 
near their married children and 
grandchildren; still others want to 
knock around for a while and think 
things out. 

An estimated seventy-five per cent 
of those in actual retirement live in 
warm regions; the others prefer 
hardier, colder climates to which 
they’re accustomed. 

States which do not have the 
strong sun argument offer expert, 
free advice on agriculture. For ex- 
ample, the University of New Hamp- 
shire will gladly tell a retiree how 
he can fulfill a dream of raising poul- 
try and will tell him where farms 
suitable for this purpose are avail- 
able at reasonable prices. The State 
Planning Commission at Concord, 
New Hampshire is eager and anx- 
ious to get more retirees into the 
poultry-raising field. A letter to De- 
partment S will bring scads of in- 
formation. 

The Gulf Coast states point out 
that land is available as low as $5 an 
acre if you want to get away from 
it all. They emphasize that almost 
every vegetable and fruit obtainable 
in the nation is easily grown down 
there. The Gulf Coast states also 
point up the fact that if a retiree 
wants to go to work to supplement 
his income, he can do so easily be- 
cause of the small industries that 
are located in the area where there 
is a need for the part-time worker. 
The Gulf Coast states also put their 
thumbs in their lapels to say that 
the climate is unbeatable. 

Oregon, and as a matter of fact, 
the entire Northwest, cites through 
the development commissions that 
certain allergics are benefited by the 
brisk, sharp air and the soothing 
climate on the seacoasts. 

California, of course, is the val- 
halla of the middle-income and 
higher income retirees. In exquisite 
white upon white towns fronting on 
the blue upon blue Pacific, there 
are perhaps a million and a half peo- 
ple in retirement who live in simple 

(see CLIME TO RETIRE page 52) 
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Elegant wood paneling lends 
an air of dignity to the court- 


room in the new building. Few 


cities can boast such décor. 


By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


HE NEW municipal building in 
Evanston, Illinois is a firehouse, 
police station and courthouse, rolled 
into one. This makes it practically 
unique among municipal buildings— 
most of which were designed and 
built separately years ago, when 
police and fire départments were 
relatively small. Cramped and anti- 
quated, these obsolete structures re- 
duce the efficiency of police and fire 
fighters and lessen the dignity of the 
courts. The result is worse fires, high- 
er insurance rates and more crime. 
The story is different in Evanston, 
and the difference is largely due to 
the city’s super-modern municipal 
dreamhouse. Everything needed to 
fight fires and crime is housed under 
one roof. There is garage space for 
squad cars, motorcycles and fire en- 
gines; cell blocks, a spacious and 
dignified courtroom, pistol range; 
crime and photographic laboratories; 
showup room for adult lawbreak- 


A suburban community near Chicago has 
a combination police station, firehouse 


and courtroom that is the envy 





. 


of city officials all over America. 


ers; and pleasantly furnished rooms 
where The Law discusses personal 
problems with juvenile delinquents 
and their families. One room has 
been reserved for the press, and 
there is a modern kitchen and mess 
hall on the ground floor so that fire- 
men can eat within easy reach of 
their rubber boots and engines. Out 
in back is a three-story tower where 
smoke-eaters keep in training by 
scampering nimbly up ladders and 
sliding down snake-like lengths of 
rope. 

These facilities are not in them- 
selves unusual, for hundreds of com- 
munities have the same thing. But 
almost nowhere else have the instru- 
mentalities of law and order been so 
completely integrated into a single 
unit. It cost $1,150,000, but author- 
ities and taxpayers are convinced 
that the elegant structure is worth 
the investment. 

Work on the building began in 
1946 when a planning committee 
started gathering data. Those who 
did the work were Samuel G. In- 
graham, Mayor, Joseph L. Rose, 
Commissioner of Public Works, and 
a Public Buildings Committee made 
up of aldermen Eddie S. Brandt, 
Robert James, Henry Barber, John 
Corcoran and Elmer Bersbach. They 
visited several communities in neigh- 
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Firemen practice regularly in the three-story 
tower attached to the rear of the 
municipal building. Close by are the firemen’s dining and 


* * 
recreation rooms. In the basement is a pistol range 
where officers practice marksmanship. Having 
the range convenient encourages frequent practice, 


and Evanston’s police are crack shots. 





ithe me, we A motorcycle patrol- 


en — penn Angee boring states to study the layout of 
panies switch which opens courtrooms, police stations and fire- 
the automatic doors houses. Ideas were borrowed from 
to the basement many places and incorporated into 
garage, where the final set of plans. Seven were 
vehicles are stored drawn up before city officials were 
and overhauled, satisfied that every provision had 
been made for conservation of space 
and efficient arrangement. 

The result of this careful study 
and planning are facilities that en- 
able police and firemen to do a better 
job faster. For example, a cell block 
was built close to one garage so 
paddy wagons can back up to within 
ten feet of the cell door. This makes 
it easy for policemen to hustle un- 
ruly customers into the hoosegow. 
In many stations the lockup is a long 
way from where the paddy wagons 
park. Another cell block is located 
near the drunkometer room and the 
showup on the second floor, which 
means that prisoners can be locked 
up close to where they are examined. 
Evanston’s police do not have to 
escort prisoners for long distances, 
as they would if the building had 
only one unit of cells. 

In many communities, policemen 
scribble their daily reports while 
sitting on benches or straight-back 
chairs. In Evanston all patrolmen 
have access to a report-writing room, 
equipped with modern desks, fluor- 

















escent lights, typewriters and a ref- 
erence library of vital statistics. 
The Evanston courtroom is radi- 
cally different from the average bar 
of justice. Instead of ancient, creak- 
ing seats, Evanston boasts comfort- 
able upholstered chairs like those 
in a theatre. This makes a notice- 
able difference in the conduct of 
business, according to Judge James 
M. Corcoran, who is a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Evanston. Says he: 
“Spectators don’t wriggle and fidget 
in these new chairs, and we can do 
better work in an undisturbed at- 
mosphere.” 
Other features 
include beautiful 


of the 
walnut 


courtroom 
paneling 








Juvenile cases are tried in pleasant rooms such as this and no child is interviewed without parents present. 


and restful indirect lighting. The 
jury room too is designed for maxi- 
mum comfort during long hours of 


deliberation. It has two gleaming 
washrooms—a feature that reflects 
the building’s utilitarian design. 


(One of the most surprising things 
about the structure is the plenitude 
of washrooms: twenty, one for every 
three and one-half rooms in the 
building, not counting the cell 
blocks.) 

The planners of Evanston’s mu- 
nicipal building allowed plenty of 
space for recreational facilities: 
fine locker rooms, a handball court 
and general “rec” rooms for the 
benefit of the policemen and fire- 








men waiting for emergency calls. 

The latest communications devices 
link Evanston’s police headquarters 
with the fleet of thirty vehicles that 
patrol the city’s streets. Two-way 
radio enables the police chief, detec- 
tive bureau and traffic and accident 
division to talk with each other and 
prowl cars and motorcycles. A com- 
munication room operates day and 
night, directing police and fire fight- 
ers. Controls for all burglar alarms 
in the city are located in this room, 
so the instant an alarm goes off, the 
operator can direct squad cars to the 
scene of the robbery. 

Evanstonians are quite naturally 
proud of their municipal dream- 
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Below, two of the city’s policemen prepare their daily reports 
in a special room furnished with comfortable chairs, desks, 
typewriters and a library of essential information. Right, a fireman 
prepares to answer an alarm. The guard rail around the fire pole 
opens a trap door through which this smoke-eater will slide. 











Left, the building’s radio and telephone 
operator sits beside the terminal for all burglar 






alarms in the city. When one goes off he can notify 






squad cars instantly. Above, a drunk is hustled 






from the paddy wagon directly into a cell. Below is a 






room where drivers are tested for intoxication. 
























house. When the bond issue neces- 
sary to finance the project was up 
for approval, voters endorsed the 
plan about six to one. And when the 
bond issue was floated, citizens over- 
subscribed by $100,000. Then, after 
the building was completed in Octo- 
ber 1949, about 5300 townspeople 
came to see it’in one day and one- 
half. Visitors were amazed at the 
building’s compact beauty, and com- 
ments ranged from “Gee whiz!” to 
“What will they think of next?” But 
one reaction was universal: every- 
body agreed that the community 
would be a safer place to live be- 
cause of the $1,150,000 municipal 
dreamhouse. THE END 
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yen YEARS AGO a prospective 
client told a struggling young 
lawyer about a relative of his who 
had been waylaid on a country road 
and brutally murdered. All evidence 
of guilt pointed to a neighboring 
‘armer, who, though respected in his 
community, was known to harbor a 
lot of ill feeling toward the victim. 

The man offered the attorney a fee 
of $5000 to assist in the prosecution 
of the accused neighbor, whom al- 
most everyone thought was guilty. 

Five thousand dollars was a whale 
of a lot of money in those days. The 
legal profession was a hard ladder to 
climb and fees like that didn’t often 
drop into a young lawyer’s lap. 

The attorney wouldn't have sullied 
his profession nor lowered his com- 
munity standing in any way if he had 
leaped at the offer. But he said he 
would take the case under advise- 
ment until he could look into it a 
little further. He went to the com- 
munity in which the murder oc- 
curred and investigated. The more 
he checked into the crime, the more 
doubtful he became about the 
accused man’s guilt. Finally, he re- 
jected the $5000 offer to prosecute, 
accepted a $1000 fee from the de- 
fendant instead, and cleared him of 
the crime. 

I knew this lawyer well. He never 
looked at any client’s case in terms 
of a fat retainer, but of the human 
rights involved. Even when a man 
had all the legal advantages on his 
side, he would refuse to take his 
case if, in winning it, the client 
should bring injustice to the one he 
was opposing. 

It doesn’t matter very much about 
what kind of honorable vocation one 
is following, but it makes a lot of 
difference in his value to his com- 
munity whether he is pursuing it for 
money or for service. It makes a 
lot of difference to the society he is 
serving whether a lawyer tries to 
help people settle their differences on 
the side of right and justice, rather 
than on the side that can pay the 
bigger fee; whether a doctor thinks 
of his medical skill as something to 
relieve human suffering or some- 
thing to sell; whether the merchant 
follows his vocation to give his cus- 
tomers the biggest value for their 
money or to get the most money per 
value; whether any of us thinks of 
his life’s work in terms of humanity 
or the almighty dollar. 

There is nothing wrong, of course, 
in a person making his mission in 
life pay off in money returns and 
decent living standards, as long as his 
chief concern is to make himself 
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more of an asset to society than to 
himself. I once knew a doctor who 
never pressed his patients for what 
they owed him and rarely ever sent 
a dun. Long past his four-score- 
and-ten, Dr. Tavner Rogers of Deca- 
turville, Tennessee still drove his 
car through slushy roads, swollen 
creeks, and even let down fences for 
short cuts through a field to reach a 
suffering patient whom he knew 
couldn’t pay him a cent. All he knew 
was that the patient’s physical need 
seemed more important than the 
doctor’s own financial need. Since 
hospital facilities were meager in his 
community he frequently carried a 
person needing an operation or other 
special care to a spare bedroom in 
his own home and nursed him 
through without charging a cent 
extra for room, board or extra care. 

Some people may question Doc 
Rogers’ policy in never pressing col- 
lection of his fees, and no doubt a 
few dead beats took advantage of his 
generosity. A few of his close 
friends, feeling that many of his pa- 
tients were imposing on him, under- 
took the collection of some of his 
accounts. It made the doctor so 
furious he burned his books. He 
said it was his job to respond to 
human suffering wherever he was 
summoned whether he got paid or 


By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


Our real purpose in life is not 
the accumulation of wealth, but rather 


the enrichment of society. 


money 


centere 
or 
service 


centered? 


“ ... for short cuts through a field to reach a 
suffering patient whom he knew couldn’t pay him.” 


not. He said enough of his patients 
did pay him to give him a reasonable 
living and that was all he was en- 
titled to expect. While Doc Rogers 
was not rich in this world’s goods, he 
was more passionately loved by his 
community than most any man I ever 
knew. What greater wealth could 
anyone crave? 

Arthur Nash was one of the great- 
est expressions of unselfish business 
management this country has ever 
seen. He owned and operated the 
A. Nash Tailoring Company in Cin- 
cinnati before his death several years 
ago. After going broke three times, 
at the age of fifty he took over the 
tailoring business that bears his 
name, with the avowed purpose of 
operating it under the policy of the 
Golden Rule. 

He found that the factory he had 
taken over from the previous owners 
was paying ridiculously low wages 
and the workers were living under 
distressing conditions. To him, these 
employees were human beings just 
like himself and each of them was 
just as important in the sight of his 
Maker as he, and just as important in 
the future success of the business. 
To keep a hundred or more workers 
impoverished so that one man alone 
could live in luxury was beyond his 
understanding. 

He had only a shoestring capital 
with which to pay wages or to buy 
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material and, at best, his undertaking 
seemed a desperate gamble. But, 
believing that the Author of the 
Golden Rule wouldn’t let him down 
if he put human values above money 
values, he began doubling and tri- 
pling wages with what seemed like 
reckless abandon. Then, to make his 
Golden Rule service work on the 
consuming end of his business, he cut 
the profits on men’s suits until his 
bankers threatened to withhold 
credit. 

His employees responded to his 
generosity with a loyalty that in- 
creased output per worker tremen- 
dously. Sales volume soared. 

In all his planning he seemed to 
shew more love for his workers than 
for dollar dividends. Many children 
in the community got out of school 
before their mothers who worked in 
his factory got off from work. They 
ran loose on the street. He felt a 
social responsibility for these chil- 
dren and worried considerably over 
what ought to be done about it. He 
finally decided these little souls were 
worth more than financial profits. 
Without any urging from the moth- 
ers he began letting them off an hour 
earlier without any reduction in pay. 

To the amazement of his competi- 
tors his factory prospered. On one 
occasion he had many loose shares 
of stock in his factory to sell. Some 
investors offered him double par 
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value for them. Thinking it over, he 
decided his workers were more re- 
sponsible for the success of his plant 
and for the high value of his stock 
than he. So he sold the shares to 
his employees at par. 

When Arthur Nash died he left a 
personal estate worth more than a 
million dollars. 

Sometimes an employer’s humani- 
tarian policy to his workers mush- 
rooms into more human dividends 
than he anticipates. When George 
M. Verity, founder of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, died in 1943, 
a monument was planned to his 
memory at the headquarters town of 
Middletown, Ohio. Instead of build- 
ing something out of bronze and 
marble, the employees to whom 
Verity had greatly endeared himself 
suggested that each anniversary of 
his birthday be dedicated to some 
form of human service. At branch 
plants throughout the world, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill workers honor the 
occasion in that way. 

On one anniversary, workers in 
Middletown took thirty spare beds 
from their homes and gave them to a 
fresh air camp for children. Em- 
ployees in Washington chipped in 
and bought a television set for chil- 
dren at a polio hospital. At another 
plant, the executives of the company 
start two more sons of the firm’s 
workers each year through a com- 
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plete four-year engineering course in 
college. In another branch town 
workers give blood transfusions. 

Then there was a widow of fifty, 
whose name I am not allowed to give, 
who took over her husband’s busi- 
ness affairs at his death fifteen years 
ago. This included a small under- 
taking business and a few other lines 
that brought her in contact with 
death, sickness and many other un- 
fortunate situations in which many of 
her customers became involved with 
loan sharks. Believing that money- 
lending is a human service intended 
more to help the borrower than to 
feed the greed of the lender, she took 
on a Golden Rule loan business along 
with her other activities. She in- 
duced some of her wealthy friends 
to go in with her in making small 
loans at a decent rate of interest. 
She commenced bailing out loan 
shark victims and letting them have 
money at six per cent. Her office 
was swamped each day with down- 
and-out but worthy Negro laborers 
and hard-luck white cases, to whom 
she would make loans of ten dollars 
for medicine, twenty-five dollars to 
buy a used wheel chair, or $200 to 
keep a patient in a hospital—all at 
six per cent. One Negro who had 
suffered misfortunes beyond his con- 
trol got from her $1000 to pay off a 
twenty-five per cent interest loan he 
had made to hold together a tottering 
dry cleaning business. 

All these clients were down-and- 
out borrowers that the average bank 
or orthodox lending institution 
wouldn’t touch. Still, the widow 
didn’t lend money to everyone who 
asked for it. She investigated each 
borrower's integrity. His good in- 
tentions and reputation for honesty 
rated higher with her than any other 
form of collateral. 

These distress loans haven't 
brought her much in the way of 
personal income. But they have per- 
formed a wonderful social service of 
in‘inite human value. Not only that, 
her experience was quite a revela- 
tion to many orthodox lending insti- 
tutions of her section and caused 
them to relax some of their hard- 
boiled policies to needy but worthy 
applicants. In seven years of lend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
her defaults were less than $1500, 
and some years she didn’t lose a cent. 

All of us must, of course, make 
our occupations pay off in financial 
returns as well as social dividends. 
But our paramount mission in life 
is to make the world in general and 
our community in particular a better 
place in which to live. THE END 
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A fall-blooded Kareok Indian fills one of the 


most unusual classifications in Kiwanis. 


He is the 


HISTORIA 
of a NOBLE PEOPLE = 


a MILES north of Depoe Bay, 
Oregon dwells Kiwanian Lo 
Molo Chack-Chack, better known as 
Lefty Wild Eagle. Lefty is a full- 
blooded Karok Indian and he spends 
his time studying the habits of coast- 
al Indians. He wants to make sure 
that anthropologists of the future 
know how these red men lived be- 
fore white men invaded their home- 
land along the picturesque Pacific 
coast 

Time is all-important in Lefty’s 
strange occupation because the 
coastal Indians are fast forgetting 
their old customs. Young bucks are 
being integrated into civilization and 
they aren’t much interested in the 
past. So Lefty has to get his in- 
formation from the old-timers, be- 
fore they escape forever into the 
Happy Hunting Ground. 

Lefty uses a wire recorder in his 
work. He takes the machine wher- 
ever there are Indians who know any 
of the ancient chants and can still 
speak the old language. This way 
he is accumulating a large collection 
of recordings that will provide scien- 
tists of the future with a wealth of 
authentic information. Other peo- 
ple are doing research on the same 
subject, but Lefty has the inside 
track because of his honorable In- 
dian ancestry. 

He likes to tell a story of an 
anthropologist from a large univer- 
sity. According to Lefty, this scien- 
tist visited the Pacific Coast to film 
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Indian folk dances. The white man 
asked one tribal chief to perform, 
and the Indian complied with a 
strange, snaky routine the scientist 
had never seen. He was delighted 
—obviously he had been treated to a 
glimpse at a rare bit of Indian folk- 
lore. The scientist thanked the chief 
profusely and drove away glowing 
with happiness. After the visitor 
left, another Indian asked the chief 
about the strange dance. 

“Oh, me just make ’em up,” the 
chief admitted with a grin. “I call 
‘em ‘whale dance for white man pro- 
fessor.’ ” 

Being an Indian, Lefty is spared 
such practical jokes. But every now 
and then his plans are foiled by fel- 
low red men. Once Lefty organized 
an old-fashioned salmon-bake to 
show local palefaces how Indians 
used to cook fish in the pre-stove 
era. A medicine man was to be a 
key figure in the ritual, but an over- 
dose of firewater prevented him from 
appearing. Lefty regretfully can- 
celled the affair. 

He accepted his misfortune philo- 
sophically, however. To him it was 
just another indication that Indians 
are adopting more and more of the 
white man’s “civilized” ways. Lefty 
considers this a good thing, despite 
the fact that some of the white man’s 
ways are not commendable. Like 
most people of his race Lefty is first 
an American, second an Indian. He 
knows that both his country and his 






race will benefit enormously from 
integration, and so Lefty Wild Eagle 
has tried to narrow the gulf between 
red and white men at the same time 
he is seeking to make a permanent 
record of Indian customs. 

You might say that Lefty’s life 
typifies the story of his race and its 
absorption into American society. 
For Lefty was born away from civil- 
ization and he has had to adjust him- 
self to white men’s ways. A measure 
of his success is his active mem- 
bership in the local chamber of com- 
merce and the Kiwanis Club of 
North Lincoln, Taft, Oregon. 

“Lefty is one of our most valuable 
members,” says Club President Jim 
Brenan. 

The man, who is perhaps the only 
Kiwanian that wears his hair in 
braids, was born forty-one years ago 
in the isolated settlement of Orleans, 


California. His mother and father 
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were Karok Indians, and Lefty spent 
his early years amongst his race. He 
did not see a railroad train or a foot- 
ball until he was eleven. 

The tragic highlight of his youth 
was the loss of an arm. Lefty was 
hunting squirrels and his gun went 
off accidentally. The shot shattered 
his right arm so badly that it had 
to be amputated above the elbow. 

This physical handicap did not 
prevent Lefty from wanting an edu- 
cation. At the age of eleven he en- 
rolled in the Chemawa Indian School 
in central Oregon. Lefty went 
through grade and high school, play- 
ing on the football team despite his 
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empty right sleeve. The one-armed 
athlete caught eight passes in a sin- 


gle game and as a result was written 
up in Ripley’s “Believe It or Not” 
column. 

Lefty’s prowess on the gridiron 
was no less remarkable than his skill 
as an artist. He won a government 
scholarship which enabled him to 
take a two year course in advertis- 
ing art in Portland. Then he re- 
turned to Chemawa as an instructor 
and crafts and as athletic 
coach. After nine years at this job 
Lefty spent time studying 
totem pole carving. His instructor 
affiliated with a museum in 
Juneau. Then he returned home to 
enter the curio business in Salem, 
Oregon. The venture was profitable 
but Lefty disliked city life. So he 
bought three lots in Lincoln County 
and moved into the wide open 
spaces. That was in 1945. 

Ever since, Lefty has been doing 
the kind of work that he enjoys. He 
devotes his time to making record- 
ings, doing Indian craft work and 
running his museum. 

The collection in this museum is 
almost as interesting as the proprie- 
tor. Visitors see cases filled with rare 
implements, costumes: and objects 
d’art dating back 500 years. Among 
his prizes are a white buckskin dress 
that cost an Indian maiden $150 


in arts 


some 
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Lefty Wild Eagle is adept at carving and painting. He works in the craft shop of 
























his museum where visitors come to see his valuable collection of Indian objects. 


THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION e 


worth of wampum, a medicine man’s 
rattle made of flying squirrel skins, 
and a waterproof cooking basket. 
This last item came from his Karok 
tribe and Lefty enjoys explaining to 
visitors how it was used long ago 
when acorns were a staple in the 
Karok diet. To cook these nuts the 
Indians built a fire and covered it 
with rocks. Water and acorns were 
put into the basket and the hot 
rocks were dumped in too. The wa- 
ter came to a boil and presto—the 
acorns were ready to serve. 

Visitors gather around Lefty’s 
workbench to watch the one-armed 
Indian carve and paint. He holds a 
piece of wood between the stump of 
his arm and his body, whittling deft- 
ly with his left hand. Lefty has 
many carving tools but he prefers a 
plain pocketknife. His favorite wood 
is Oregon pine. 

Lefty paints quickly and beautiful- 
ly in spite of his handicap. Testi- 
monial to his skill and his vast 
knowledge of Indian art is the fact 
that many Indians come to him to 
have paintings done on ornaments 
and drums. At the moment Lefty 
is working on a huge mural that will 
show war costumes of the coastal 
Indian tribes. And he is planning 
to do a series of paintings showing 
how the Indians used various imple- 
ments. 

Whenever he can, Lefty brings 
groups of Indians to his museum to 
give visitors a glimpse of how Amer- 
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ica’s first citizen lived and worked. 
The ill-fated salmon-bake was the 
worst fiasco Lefty has incurred in 
re-creating the past at his museum. 
But he also had trouble with tem- 
peramental Indian basket-weavers 
he had coaxed to visit the museum to 
put on public demonstrations. The 
Indian craftsmen thought they were 
being ridiculed by white spectators, 
so the red men went back to their 
reservation where they could weave 
in peaceful dignity. 

Several years ago Lefty brought 
a splendid group of Indian dancers 
to his establishment. Their colorful, 
rhythmic rituals made a hit with 
visitors, and the public was also 
much impressed by an Indian camp 
which Lefty set up near the museum. 
The Indian men enjoyed it too. In 
accordance with old tradition they 
sat back while the squaws set up 
camp. Indian braves and white men 
agreed that this custom might well 
be adopted to modern living. 

Lefty’s museum is the busiest dur- 
ing the summer season, when tour- 
ists abound. But he keeps the place 
open all year. It serves as a base 
for his many activities and a home 
for his wife and three children. If 
ever you're driving along Highway 
101 in Oregon, watch for Lefty’s Long 
House Museum, just north of Depoe 
Bay. Inside the plain-looking build- 
ing you will find a mighty interest- 
ing Kiwanian with a fascinating 
classification. THE END 








This mobile office is one of those given Great 
Britain by the United States during the recent 
war. People who were bombed out received 
help and encouragement at these bureaus, 
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bureau 


ire I was packing for my first 
trip to Engiand some time ago, 
friends in Providence, Rhode Island, 
where I lived until my marriage, 
urged me to take along plenty of 
guide books 

“You won't get any information 
from the English,” they warned. And 
they went on to say darkly that 
either the English were too tongue- 
tied with shyness to speak to a 
stranger or else talked with such a 
strong accent that you couldn’t un- 
derstand what they said anyway. 

I found my friends to be pretty 
good prophets. It took me a year 
to unearth facts in London which I 
could have picked up in a week back 
home. But later, when I settled in 
London for good, I was somewhat 
comforted to find that it was not only 
among strangers that the English 
uncommunicative, but also 
among themselves. And I was fur- 
ther comforted to realize that al- 
though the English were slow to 
make friends, they stuck as close as 
a brother once they accepted you. 

Today the picture of the reserved 
English is no longer true, thanks 
partly to thousands of men and 
women who sacrificed their own pri- 
vate pleasure to make possible a 
movement for the welfare of their 
fellow citizens. The change is so tre- 
mendous that Americans who have 
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By LOUISE MORGAN 


not been here since before World 
War II will scarcely credit it. But 
it is so. I saw it happen from the 
start with my own eyes. 

It is due in great measure, I be- 
lieve, to an organization that sprang 
up during the war for the purpose 
of performing volunteer community 
service. I would not say that this 
organization is the same as your 
group of service clubs, but there is 
enough similarity to make the com- 
parison interesting. In that a large 
part of the work is carried on by 
volunteer, civic-spirited citizens of 
the local communities for the pur- 
pose of furnishing assistance to oth- 
ers in a capacity not provided by the 
government or any other agencies, 
it is very like a service club. 

The story begins with the National 
Council of Social Service, which in- 
habits a lovely old Georgian house in 
the heart of London, and is the in- 
spiration, guide and helper of prac- 
tically every voluntary effort to 
improve social conditions in the 
country. It was the council which 
foresaw the great need at the out- 
break of war for giving information 
about the host of intricate and con- 
fusing wartime rules and regula- 
tions that were bound to come. How 








An organization of voluntary community workers that came into being 
during World War II is helping Englishmen solve their problems. 


could aid be given speedily? How 
could sufferers from air raids be 
saved from traipsing from place to 
place to get relief from their misery? 

The answer was Citizens Advice 
Bureaus, where under one roof all 
questions could be answered and all 
problems dealt with. But it proved 
difficult to find the staff for the bu- 
reaus in a country famished for hu- 
man labor. The first bomb on Lon- 
don settled the matter by bringing a 
flood of offers to help from people 
exempt from military service, and 
within a few months 200 bureaus 
fully staffed by volunteers were at 
work in the bombed areas. So many 
applied that preference could be giv- 
en to the best qualified. Good 
health, sound nerves, shrewd judg- 
ment of human nature, ability to 
keep records accurately, cheerful- 
ness and a sense of humor were the 
chief points to look for. It was a 
wonderful experience to see the 
wealth of talent that had been hid- 
den away in family life and to watch 
it blossoming for the benefit of the 
community. 

The bureaus were set up in all 
kinds of places—schools, church 
halls, private houses and bombed 
buildings. From the start they were 
informal, friendly places, with a rug 
on the floor, pots of flowers, a gay 
picture or two, and over the mantel- 
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piece a poster with the emblem of 
the bureaus—a big golden owl on a 
field of azure. The owl regarded us 
all benevolently. 

As a writer I soon realized that the 
bureaus were a _ happy hunting 
ground for human material and stor- 
ies. The one I came to know best 
was in the kitchen and drawing- 
room of a doctor’s house in Mitcham, 
the only rooms left after an enemy 
raid in August 1940. The roof leaked, 
the windows were boarded up and 
there was a bomb crater at the far 
end of the back yard. 

You may have heard of Mitcham. 
Now an outer suburb of London and 
a crowded industrial area except 
for its 480-acre common where 
Mitcham Fair still takes place each 
year, it was once green fields and 
winding lanes. Here was grown the 
lavender which was hawked about 
old London with the cry, “Lavender, 
lavender, come buy my sweet laven- 
der!” Little did the people of those 
far-off days dream that their peace- 
ful countryside would one day re- 
ceive rains of high explosive. 

In charge of this bureau, with sev- 
eral men and women assistants, was 
Mrs. Evelyn Pember, a grandmother, 
cousin by marriage of the Queen, in 
her late forties, and a great beauty. 
She could have lived in safety in her 
remote country home, Kingston 
Manor, tucked away with its own 
little village of Kingston between the 
folds of the Sussex Downs. But in- 
stead she drove a battered little car 
(her own was requisitioned) to 
Mitcham every day to spend eight, 
ten or more hours in a high danger 
spot battling with problems she had 
never before heard of, and then re- 
turned home, often in the blackout, 
to spend hours reading up on the 
latest regulations about identity 
cards, rationing, evacuation and a 
hundred other complicated subjects. 

I asked her once how she could 
stand the life. She said, “I have 
never felt more alive. I love the peo- 
ple and love feeling useful to them. 
And who would miss the wonderful 
human pageant that passes before 
my table every day!” 

One scene sticks in my memory. 
A distraught young mother with a 
baby in her arms and no coat or hat 
came rushing in, sat down exhaust- 
ed across the table from Mrs. Pem- 
ber and began pouring out the story 
of how she had lost her two eldest 
children, her home and all her pos- 
sessions the night before. Mrs. 
Pember stretched across the table to 
take her hand and listened to her 
as if they were the only two people 
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left in the world, although the bu- 
reau was packed with distressed 
men, women and children. 

At the first pause in her story the 
mother snatched her hand away and 
crying, “I will end it all!” ran in a 
frenzy toward the door. Mrs. Pem- 
ber got there first and caught and 
held her in her arms, baby and all, 
until she relaxed and broke into 
tears. Then Mrs. Pember gently led 
her into the kitchen, tucked her up 
on a cot and gave her a cup of strong 
tea. That mother writes Mrs. Pem- 
ber still. Her husband came back 
safe from the war and now they have 
two other children and have found 
happiness again. 

Comfort is still part of the post- 
war Citizens Advice Bureau service, 
and there seems to be as much need 
of it in peace as in wartime. The 
other day, in an old market town, I 
visited the local bureau in a narrow, 
quaint and crooked Tudor house 
which used to be the dwelling and 
shop of a saddle maker. Here I 
watched a young girl being guided 
into a back room with the same 
tenderness that Mrs. Pember showed 
the bombed-out mother. Something 
had happened to the girl which she 
dared not tell her parents, but she 
had come to a place where she could 
get the advice and information she 
so desperately needed. 


Tus sureau is run single-handed 
by a retired businessman who is the 
“father and grandfather” of families 
for miles around. “We don’t dare 
think what would become of us 
without him,” a farmer told me. This 
one-time businessman, who has 
brought up a family of three girls 
and two boys and is now widowed 
and living on his savings, had, dur- 
ing the week of my visit, helped 
nine farmers fill out their compli- 
cated forms for the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, had patched up quarrels be- 
tween half a dozen married couples, 
signed a last will and testament, told 
a young man about the regulations 
for taking a motorcycle to France, 
advised a bride-to-be on the proba- 
bilities of sunshine for her wedding 
day, found the addresses of farms 
where secondhand incubators and 
harvesters could be bought, secured 
a license for procuring tea and sugar 
for a church supper, checked up on 
a firm which advertised offering 
work to be done at home, looked up 
the price paid for first preferred 
shares in a South American railway 
sold in 1948, found a lodging for an 
agricultural worker who wanted to 
see the 1951 Exhibition, discovered 


who owns the Isle of Barra in the 
Outer Hebrides, got an extra allow- 
ance of eggs for an old lady of eighty, 
wrote a letter for an ancient man 
who had never held pen or pencil 
(or seen a typewriter) in his life, 
and gave a tourist from Boston the 
name of the best prawning ground 
on the British coast. 

You may well ask how he was able 
to get all this information. He would 
tell you that most of it came from 
Citizens Advice Notes, the CAB 
“bible,” an encyclopedia volume 
published for use in the bureaus by 
the National Council of Social Serv- 
ice and constantly added to by sup- 
plements explaining every aspect of 
the maze of new social legislation. 
He was also able to supplement this 
source by calling on the panel of 
doctors, lawyers, historians, sociolo- 
gists and other experts who are at- 
tached to each bureau and give their 
services free. He could also, if nec- 
essary, get in direct touch by tele- 
phone with specialists in the various 
local and central government de- 
partments. 

Each year about a million and a 
half questions are asked at the bu- 
reaus all over the country. They are 
tabulated under twenty heads and 
sent to the National Council of So- 
cial Service with comments and an- 
notations. On this basis the council 
publishes reports of the work, from 
which issues a useful picture of the 
problems that are facing the nation. 
Housing produces more queries than 
any other subject. Next comes the 
health service and social insurance, 
with family and personal problems, 
many of them matrimonial. 

The National Council directs the 
bureaus, holding conferences, send- 
ing out circulars and arranging vis- 
its from headquarters officials to 
encourage local efforts. The coun- 
cil can also help them financially, out 
of the government grant which it 
receives. Each bureau manages its 
own affairs in its own way under a 
committee whose members repre- 
sent all the welfare interests of the 
area and the local authority, there- 
by constituting a service for citizens 
by citizens, just as your Kiwanis 
clubs do. The thousand bureaus 
of the war have shrunk to some 540 
to deal with the problems of peace- 
time. 

To me, with my American bring- 
ing up, the most fascinating thing 
about the bureaus is the way they 
have made their way into “the Eng- 
lishman’s castle” and brought him 
and his family out into the light and 
warmth of community life. THE END 
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An 
Alternative 
to 
Reform 
Schools 





Pueblo, Colorado Kiwanians 
place delinquent youths in 
happy homes where the kids 


find sympathetic treatment. 


By 
JUDGE HUBERT GLOVER 
Chairman, Kiwanis International 
Committee on Underprivileged Child 


HOSE who study the deep-root- 

ed psychological causes of ju- 
venile delinquency are coming to 
the conclusion that reform schools 
actually accomplish little in the way 
of reform. Rather, these schools are 
breeding grounds for incorrigibility 


te 
te 


because wholesome influences are 
lacking. Young hooligans, dope ad- 
dicts and auto thieves mingle to- 
gether in reform school, their hatred 
and contempt for society deepened 
through association. Thus a term in 
reform school frequently has the re- 
verse effect from what is intended. 

Take, for example, the 124 youths 
I committed to the state industrial 
school prior to 1948. Forty-two of 
them graduated into reformatories 
for more advanced delinquents; six- 
teen ended up in the state peniten- 
tiary; thirteen went to federal gov- 
ernment reformatories, and nine 
were sent to various insane asylums. 
Out of 124 delinquents, only forty- 
four did not backslide. 

What is needed, in my opinion, is 
a system whereby delinquents can 
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learn by example the advantages of 
good behavior, and get rid of the 
warped attitudes that cause trouble. 
Delinquents need to be associated 
with people who are good citizens! 
This is the premise behind the 
anti-delinquency program which the 
Kiwanis Club of Pueblo, Colorado 
launched five years ago. Members of 
a thirteen-man standing club com- 
mittee investigate the case record of 
each juvenile delinquent who comes 
before my court. We Kiwanians find 
out why the youngster went astray, 
and then we decide what can be done 
to rehabilitate him. Usually the trou- 
ble comes from faulty upbringing, 
and so the remedy is to provide 4 
different family environment. 
Rather than send the boy to re- 


form school, where the environment 
is almost always worse than his 
home, we select a foster family who 
will take the boy in. The County 
Welfare Department pays eighty- 
five cents a day for foster-home 
maintenance, and the Kiwanis Club 
of Pueblo pays any other expenses. 
(This outlay averages $400 per 
month to the club aggregate.) 

In cooperation with the County 
Welfare Department, the club com- 
mittee locates an appropriate foster 
home for each delinquent. These new 
homes are chosen carefully to coun- 
terbalance the shortcomings in the 
delinquent’s real family. 


A prime exaMpLe is Herman X, a 
fifteen-year-old with a psychopathic 
hatred for women. Herman’s father 
was married and divorced at least 
four times, and the boy received very 
little attention from his various step- 
mothers. Some were downright cruel. 
As a result, the boy developed a fix- 
ation against women. In order to in- 
cur their displeasure, he misbehaved 
and played hooky from school. 

The Kiwanis committee placed 
Herman in a home where a kindly 
woman took an interest in his hob- 
bies and his school achievements. 
When Herman discovered that his 
foster-mother really liked him, the 
boy’s mean streak disappeared and 
he stopped being a truant. Of course, 
nobody can say for sure what might 
have been, but it’s likely that Her- 
man X would be a full-fledged hood- 
lum today if the Kiwanis committee 
had not placed him in a foster home. 

So far the Kiwanis committee has 
handled thirty-seven children. Thir- 
ty-four have been completely re- 
habilitated, and the other three are 
making the grade slowly. However, 
we feel reasonably certain that these 
three will be good citizens some day. 

We in Pueblo were happy that the 
Rocky Mountain District adopted our 
placement plan as a district program 
last year. Kiwanis International has 
also recognized the plan, and the 
General Office in Chicago has pre- 
pared a special bulletin about it 
called “The Pueblo Placement Plan.” 

It will work in your home town, 
just as it worked in Pueblo. The plan 
is highly flexible—you can help one 
child or fifty. Our club began with 
two, and now we care for about ten 
children every month. Of course, a 
lot of work is involved, but we think 
the results are well worth the effort. 
There’s nothing like the satisfaction 
that comes from knowing that you 
are saving youngsters from lives of 
crime. THE END 
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By OREN ARNOLD 
President, Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


My gosh, is it really October? 
I've simply got to throw some kind 
of a Kiwanis Ladies’ Night before 
I go out of office. 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Doakes an- 
nounce that their son, Joe, Jr., has 
accepted a position as private in 
the US Army. The work is said to 
be steady, with opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Joe’s many friends in 
his home town wish him well. 


* * * 


Our club has had 261 requests for 
money this year, all from “worthy 
causes.” Almost as many as I’ve 
had at home. 


* * * 


Given an outdoor fire, a dutch 
oven, a black skillet, an axe and 
other pioneer paraphernalia, I can 
cook as fine a meal as the next one. 
But I’m completely lost inside my 
wife’s streamlined, push button, cul- 
inary emporium. 


* * * 


If I go around the United States 
bragging about my Kiwanis club. 
it’s because I have a club of fellows 
worth bragging about. 

If you can’t say the same thing, 
your membership committee has 
not been efficient. 


* * * 


We paid $400 for a hot-shot lec- 
turer from a distant city, and he was 
mighty good. Darn near as good, in 
fact, as the free speakers we have 
been having from our own mem- 
bership. 
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I'm getting mighty bored with 
Washington. The more they keep 
ordering me to do things, the more 
I’m not going to do it. 


a * * 


Most futile words in administering 
any club, or home, are: “ I told 


you so.” 


* * * 


We Kiwanians always applaud 
whenever one of our speakers says 
“But seriously.” We know he must 
have just gotten off a nifty. 


My club sponsors the big Salad 
Bowl Game on New Year’s Day and 
the details are enough to scare any 
mortal silly. So [I’m just going to 
divide the work between our 190 
members, then stand out front and 
accept the glory in their behalf. 


(—XF ia 
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My annual autumn mistake has 
just been made in our home. I kin- 
dled the season’s first blaze in the 
fireplace without first removing the 
summer lid I had put on the chim- 
ney. 


* * * 


Whenever I approach any pretty 
young girl with that eager yearning 
in my eye, she deflates me. “I feel 
like I already know you,” she in- 
variably says, “because I know your 
daughter so well. I’m in her class 
at school.” 


* * * 


In training your children you 
have the choice of being loving and 
lovable or despotic and despised. 


Our little girl slipped on a floor 
and hurt herself. But normal fall- 
downs for beavering too eagerly at 
her age, may be warning sufficient to 
forestall abnormal breakdowns at my 
age. 


* * * 


If we would spend as much time 
and talent filling out our ballots 
as we have to spend filling out our 
tax returns, we wouldn’t have so 
many tax returns to fill out. 


* * * * * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 
There is no greater fallacy 
than to think you will surely 
do at some future time the better 
things you are capable of doing 
now but neglect to do. Good in- 
tentions long deferred lose their 
vitality. 
—ANONYMOUS 


* * * * * * * * 


When the annual football seandal 
popped up, my high schooler asked, 
“Is it any worse to pay a college boy 
for not making a touchdown, than 
for making one?” 

Will some distinguished educator 
please forward me an answer? 


* * * 


I welcome October with open 
arms; only three months to go be- 
fore I join that enviable clan of 
noblemen, the past presidents. 


* * * 


The young newlywed O’Reillys 
had quite a spat last night. Seems 
that she, in her dewy-eyed ignor- 
ance, pressed his trousers with the 
creases down the sides. 


* * * 


Until age forty a man needs to 
build on a strong foundation. After 
that he usually needs a _ strong 
foundation to hold up his build. 


* * * 


“Best part about being old,” said 
Dewey Swihart, the new grandfather 
in our club, philosophizing on girls, 
“is that you can enjoy the looking 
without demanding the loving.” 

“You used to be younger,” said 
Mrs. S., dryly. 


* * * 


They say Rotarians own the 
town, Lions enjoy the town and 
Kiwanians run the town. 

All right, Kiwanians, that places 
us in the Number One position. 
Let’s live up to it. 
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77© TAKE water for granted. It 
W rains or snows. Streams flow. 
Some of the water goes into the 
ground where a tremendous propor- 
tion of it is drawn up and pumped 
out through the leaves of plants to 
re-enter the atmosphere, or that 
which escapes the thirsty roots en- 
ters the underground flow that sup- 
plies our ground water resources. 

We thoughtlessly turn a tap; the 
water is delivered to us. It costs 
about five cents per ton on the aver- 
age to bring you that water through 
that tap. Water is the most abundant 
mineral, it is the cheapest—and it 
is the most precious. 

Of all the wealth of the nation, 
no one resource is so universally 
essential to maintaining our lives as 
water. And we have reached the 


point in reference to this vital neces- 
sity where future progress rests 
positively and totally on husbanding 
the resource, putting it to its full 
use, managing it with the best in- 
telligence and economy possible. 

With this situation facing us, what 
we are doing with and about water 
is a mixture of headlong action, in- 
adequate planning, conflicting pro- 
grams and agencies and billions on 
billions of dollars in prospect as the 
cost of our confused activities. 

In two federal bureaus alone, there 
are plans afoot which contemplate 
the expenditure of $53,000,000,000! 

These two agencies are the Corps 
of Army Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. If anywhere there 
should be coordination, economy, 
leadership, it should be found in 


water 
management 


By ARTHUR H. CARHART 


these two greatest of our public 
organizations dealing with our most 
precious natural resource wealth. 
They are far short of meeting any 
of these attributes. 

The Army Engineers are charged 
with building works to control floods 
and keep navigation channels open. 
A great part of their work has been 
from the lower end of the rivers 
progressively toward headwaters. 
Building dikes and dredging will 
hold back floods, but in so doing, 
water accumulates upstream and 
more work is required there, to the 
point that giant dams become neces- 
sary. The Army Engineers control 
floods—or try to. Their work doesn’t 
include primary flood prevention. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is 
charged with the construction of 
dams to impound waters that can 
be released during growing seasons 
to irrigate lands where natural pre- 
cipitation is insufficient. Reclama- 
tion’s works have been farther to- 
ward the. high reaches of streams. 
Water impounded in upper basins 
can be released through canals to 
flow by gravity to lands flanking 
valleys farther down the watershed. 

The basic objectives of the two 
agencies are in conflict. Obviously 
a reservoir built for flood control 
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must be partially empty to hold back 
flood inflow; if it were full when a 
flood hit, the excess water would 
pour on through into the stream be- 
low the dam. As obviously, the ideal 
situation in irrigation storage is to 
have as much water impounded as 
“an be stored, to insure adequate 
supply for releasing in summer when 
crops need moisture. 

By building much greater dams 
and reservoirs, then allotting part of 
the storage space to flood-catching, 
the other part to storing irrigation 


water, one such structure might 
serve the dual purpose; flood con- 


trol and irrigation. That could be 
done. But dams required would be 
much greater than the sum of con- 
struction required for a dam at that 
location serving only the one or oth- 
er purpose. The basic conflict is in 
the objectives of the two agencies 
and the directives from Congress 
which limit their area of activities. 

Army Engineers working’ up- 
stream met Reclamation working 
downstream. Two concepts of wa- 


ter management came in conflict. 
Congressional acts and definitions of 
responsibilities were at variance. 

A race began to see which agency 
could stake out possible dam sites 
first, get these approved, get appro- 
priations and more personnel. That 
race still is in overdrive. A report 
printed in the Congressional Record 
two years ago, based on a survey 
made of all “water development” 
projects, placed the ultimate total 
cost at $53,000,000,000. 

That means every family in the 
nation would underwrite an average 
of $1500 in costs of these projects. 
No reimbursement from those bene- 
fited by Army Engineer projects 
would be required. Reclamation law 
provides for projects to pay out in 
part, but many have not done so; 
many more probably cannot hope to 
reimburse the Treasury for all 
charges originally allocated to those 
benefited. 

That both the Army Engineers and 
Reclamation have done good jobs in 
a number of places cannot be 


Failure to stop floods with dams and reservoirs 


downstream shows we should start with 


brushed aside. But in the rushing, 
get-there-first, get a foot-in-the- 
door by Congressional authorization, 
then more and more appropriations 
to “protect the investment,” the Big 
Dam stampede has set up some Big 
Money projects that—. 

Let’s look at just a few examples 
of what these boys may do with your 
money when they get hold of it. 

Cherry Creek, which runs through 
Denver, has its headwaters in rolling 
hills east of the front range of the 
Rockies. Some four decades ago, the 
city built concrete walls along the 
channel through the city. When 
thunderstorms spill over the hills, 
Cherry Creek runs heavy water 
During one of several such storms 
during the 1930s, an upstream dam 
gave way, adding the impounded 
water to the runoff from the rain. 
The creek brimmed over the con- 
crete-sided channel in some places 
The damage was not staggering but 
the community decided to prevent 
any such recurrence. 

A PWA project was set up to put a 


control of the watershed up where the raindrop falls. 
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flood control dam across the creek 
above the city. It was designed to 
hold back a flood peak considerably 
greater than any of record. It 
seemed adequate. The Army Engi- 
neers got into the act and decided 
other engineers who had figured the 
plans for the PWA dam were short 
in their estimating. 

So the Army Engineers planned, 
then built a great dam just above 
the first flood control structure, that 
is 14,300 feet long, 174 feet high at 
the highest point, at a cost of $15,- 
700,000. If it ever rains on the Cher- 
ry Creek watershed for twenty-four 
hours at the rate it did rain for about 
fifteen minutes during one storm on 
one side gulch of that watershed, 
that dam will control that hypo- 
thetical flood—a flood five and one- 
half times that of any known record. 

Only the Army boys could figure 
that any such flood would come. No- 
body else believes it ever will. 


Your Tax money helped pay for 
this great dam above a dam deemed 
adequate, since costs of projects con- 
structed by the Army Engineers are 
not assessed against property bene- 
fited. All taxpayers pay for all 
Army Engineer ventures. Mean- 
while the big dam stands majestical- 
ly, with a dry basin above it, the 
PWA dam below it, as a lovely ex- 
ample of what the engineers can do 
when they find a stream, get an au- 
thorization and Congress appropri- 
ates money. 

Now let’s look at Reclamation in 
action. 

The Keyhole Dam on the Belle 
Fourche River in Wyoming was au- 
thorized by Congress in 1944. It was 
to cost $750,000. It was first set up 
to have a storage capacity of 276,000 
acre-feet of water. That must have 
seemed to be a very dinky project 
to an outfit often blueprinting jobs 
that run a hundred million, a half 
billion, maybe a billion or so. Key- 
hole got revised. 

In 1950 the estimated cost was 
$5,598,000; the capacity had been 
raised to 628,000 acre-feet. By that 
time Reclamation had incurred costs 
of $2,000,000. To show for that there 
were some twenty-five structures in 
a construction camp, a road to the 
damsite and some test holes dug to 
see if and how a dam that would 
stand up could be constructed there. 

The Belle Fourche River’s flow 
records, taken from 1944 to 1949, 
gave Reclamation a hard jolt. The 
dam scheme had been predicated on 
a six-year record of 1925 to 1931, 
when the average flow of this river, 
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which was to fill the Keyhole reser- 
voir, had been 34,873 acre-feet per 
year. 

But something had happened. Soil 
Conservation Service and ranchmen 
projects on the watershed had in- 
stalled over 3000 small headwater 
dams to utilize the water where it 
fell. Other dams spread creek wa- 
ters, that formerly ran down to the 
Belle Fourche, to moisten range pas- 
tures. The 1944-49 average flow of 
the river was only 18,750 acre-feet! 

That is not enough to put the 
planned capacity of that reservoir in 
service. 

If some gully-washers did fill the 
reservoir, 15,000 acres of productive 
bottom land in Wyoming would be 
flooded to supply supplementary wa- 
ter to 2600 acres in South Dakota. 

On top of that, the South Dakota 
farmers, who would be expected to 
use this supplementary water and 
pay part of the costs of the dam, 
voted 169 to 155 against using any 
of that water. 

In the midst of this jumbled mess, 
Reclamation signed contracts to pro- 
ceed with the building of this may- 
be-without-water dam. They were 
authorized to do it; Congress had 
cleared the way. By gum! they’re 
going to build that dam! 


Tuar's PEANUTS. Down in Arizona 
there is a project that in its first 
phase is estimated will cost $728,- 
000,000. It is difficult to guess what 
the final cost will be, but some de- 
clare it will finally take $2,500,000,- 
000 of Uncle Sam’s money to do the 
job. All this spending is proposed 
to rescue some farmers in that area 
who have so over-pumped their 
ground water reserves that these 
have played out. 

Or let’s look at the Big Thompson 
project in Colorado. The original 
estimate was $44,000,000. Admitted- 
ly now it will cost $200,000,000. And 
the engineers have found that there 
is not enough water in the basins 
from which the project derives its 
water, by 80,000 acre-feet, to fully 
put what the blueprints show, in 
service. 

Or glance at the Pick-Sloan plan 
for many dams on the great Mis- 
souri. Here the Army Engineers 
and Reclamation slapped together all 
the blueprints they had, to provide 
a “plan” for the whole basin, be- 
cause there was a threat of Congress 
creating a Missouri Valley Author- 
ity. The plan (??) is a goulash of 
two sets of blueprints, prepared with 
different objectives, on first estimate 
to cost $6,300,000,000—and that plan 


is authorized by Congress and going 
ahead! 

Proponents of big dam irrigation 
projects advance a_nice-sounding 
statement in support of these instal- 
lations—that irrigation law provides 
for water-users to pay back costs of 
construction out of benefits derived. 
Basic reclamation law does say that. 

Some projects, almost wholly serv- 
ing irrigation, are doing a good job 
of paying out. But every Congress 
in recent years has passed acts for 
the “relief” of farmers on many irri- 
gation districts. Landowners sim- 
ply could not pay costs allotted to 
them. Taxpayers had to shoulder 
what got written down or written off. 

Recent and prospective “irriga- 
tion” projects are, in fact, dominant- 
ly public power schemes. That pow- 
er potentials should be utilized is 
commendable. But the sale of pow- 
er actually operates as a subsidy of 
the irrigation portion of these instal- 
lations. Power customers pay over 
and above the true cost of that pow- 
er, to thus actually subsidize irriga- 
tion. There thus is actually a hidden 
tax on power-users to underwrite 
irrigation farmers. 

Furthermore, in drawing up proj- 
ect statements, Reclamation now is 
including large sums that are “non- 
reimbursable”; general welfare items 
supposed to be worth the money 
spent because they are of benefit to 
the community-at-large, as all of 
Army’s flood control costs are reck- 
oned as benefiting everybody. 

A legitimate question is whether 
or not we are spending our dollars 
in the right places. A half billion 
dollars may supply enough addition- 
al water to an Arizona area to keep 
150,000 acres in continued tillage. 

Half of that surely would go a long 
way toward preventing the loss of 
500,000 acres of farm land which we 
are losing every year, which might 
be saved by good soil conservation 
practices. 

There is a big question of whether 
it makes sense to spend millions 
downstream, dredging channels and 
building levees to control floods 
after they have gathered volume and 
strength, and pay slight attention to 
maintaining conditions on water- 
sheds where floods begin and by 
proper methods prevent floods. One 
wonders how much of the floods of 
1951 in the upper Mississippi Valley 
might be charged to the drainage, 
ditching and channel straightening 
upstream, which would tend to shoot 
the waters down into the main river 
all in one mass. 

Along the levee, downstream, cost- 
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ly engineering works failed when the 
July floods poured down through 
Kansas. Sandbags frantically filled 
and stacked atop the engineers’ dikes 
did ward off flooding in some areas. 
But the basic thesis of controlling 
the floods downstream by construc- 
tion methods certainly had a test 
there this past summer—and the re- 
sult was catastrophe. 


Usine ruese Kansas-Missouri floods 
as a springboard, those who ad- 
vocate big dams are shouting for 
more and bigger engineering works. 
Before any millions or billions are 
tossed into such flood “control” pro- 
grams, we should take a long look at 
the fundamental approach of man- 
aging the watershed so it would not 
dump the whole mass of downpour 
into river channels in great volumes 
—and then try to control it. Floods 
might not be wholly eliminated by 
contour cultivation, by strip farming, 
by many little reservoirs holding 
water back in the area in which it 
falls, by keeping slopes in grass and 
trees, but it is certain that such prac- 
tices on the higher watersheds, at 
far less cost, would flatten out flood 
crests that have licked the down- 
stream approach, not only in Kansas 
and Missouri, but many another 
flood-blighted area. 

Above all, a lot of what we are 
doing about water of our streams is 
this downstream, wrong-end-to sort 
of engineering construction, when 
the management of water should 
start at the top-most ridge of a 
stream’s basin. 

A gesture toward inclusive, co- 
ordinated planning in water wealth 
management has been made by the 
formation of what are called “Inter- 
Agency Committees.” They include 
representatives of the two engineer- 
ing bureaus, plus others from the 
Forest Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, Fish and Wildlife Service 
and similar natural resource agen- 
cies. 

Actually, as they met, these com- 
mittees had placed before them the 
completely planned _ engineering- 
constructional projects, often already 
approved by Congress and thus fixed 
in what will be done. In that posi- 
tion, instead of the coordinate plan- 
ning from scratch that is essential 
to final sound water wealth manage- 
ment, the other bureaus have been 
faced with fitting their plans and 
policies to the dominating engineer- 
ing schemes—when genuine coordi- 
nated planning must start with all 
groups working together from the 

(see WATER MANAGEMENT page 50) 
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Visitors 
don’t forget 
the hotel 


with 


The beautilul coins 


F YOU WERE to be around when the 

St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco 
counts its change at the end of a day, 
you'd see a very strange sight. Do you 
think they just count it up and let it 
go at that? Nope—something most 
fascinating happens. They put the 
coins in a machine that has a chemical 
compound in it. 

The machine begins to rotate and 
this goes on for some forty minutes. 
Then the coins are placed in boiling 
water, taken out and carefully dried. 

And what does all this do? It makes 
the coins become very clean and shiny- 
looking. 

Isn’t that a kind of miserly thing 
for a hotel to be doing—and especially 
a swanky one like the St. Francis— 
you say? Well, no, it’s nothing like 
that—the hotel doesn’t stack up these 
coins and then sit back and admire 
them. It distributes them, in the course 
of change-making events, right’ back 
to its customers. 

Then what’s the idea?—is it being 
super sanitary? No, the hotel figures 
its customers know enough about the 
facts of life not to be flipping coins in 
their mouths or anything like that. 
And the hotel doesn’t kid itself that 
spic-and-span lucre is worth any more 
than the filthy variety, despite the bad 
name the latter type has acquired. 

Some people have figured that maybe 
the way money changes hands so fast, 
that the money is cleaned up so citi- 
zens will have a better idea what it 
looks like during the short time it is 
in their possession. But that’s not 
quite it either. 


The hotel does it because, whenever 
they’re given their change in these 
shiny, cheerful-looking coins, its guests 
always have some pleasant remark to 
make about it. Like, “Oh, my, isn’t 
this something!” or, “I do declare, I’ve 
never seen coins look so fresh and 
nice.” 

This makes the hotel feel good. It 
likes it when its guests are pleasantly 
tickled about something. Also there’s 
the fact that long after people who 
have stopped there have forgotten 
other more plush but conventional 
things about the hotel, they will 
remember stopping at the place where 


they got all those “lovely-looking 
coins.” 
When these guests are touring 


around town, their shiny coins make 
for a breaking of the conversational 
ice with the natives. The shoeshine 
boy downtown will grin when he is 
given his fee and say, “I see you’re 
stopping at the St. Francis,” and the 
clerk behind the department store 
counter, when she is paid for an 
article, will smile and say, “How is 
the St. Francis these days?” Frisco 
folks refer to these coins as “St. 
Francis money.” 

The hotel has been cleaning and 
polishing its coins for so many years 
now that it’s forgotten just when it 
started or just how it happened to get 
the idea—but it’s been doing it for a 
matter of decades anyway. It is still 
so convinced that it is a “courtesy” it 
owes its guests that it hires an em- 
ployee who does nothing else but 
polish up its coins. —Harold Helfer 
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EDITORIAL By BEN DEAN, Past President, Kiwanis International 





Can Kiwanians get mad— 


and stay mad? 


i 

‘| HESE are times that ery out for nation-wide public indignation 
at the low state of morals in public office. 

What is needed is a new organization called PUBLIC INDIGNATION, 
INC., and every Kiwanian should be a charter member. 

Holders of high public office and their political appointees have in- 
terpreted the 1948 election, when only half the people voted, as a national indif- 
ference to venality among elected officials. 

Thus we are subjected to the nauseating spectacle of deep freezers 
and mink coats and influence peddlers and political judgeships. 

Thus we see administration officials ridiculing and obstructing 
Congressional committees who bring the Hisses and other Communists to trial, 
who expose the slimy trail of RFC loans, who unearth the underworld connec- 
tions of Costellos and other racketeers and dope merchants with law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

There are signs here and there that the people are disturbed. A 
Senatorial committee, over bitter opposition, seeks to set up a code of conduct 
for public officials. Herbert Hoover, a wise and incorruptible elder states- 
man, catches the ear of the nation with a timely speech on honor in public office. 

TIME magazine gives wide currency to a Cleveland Press edito- 
rial entitled ““Can’t We Tell Right from Wrong?” and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat stirs the conscience of its readers with an editorial, ‘“‘Low Estate of 
Public Morals.” 

Yet unremoved and unrebuked are those who have debased the 
moral fabric of our nation. 

Where lies the blame? With us, the People. We make _ the 
government. With our votes, or our failure to vote, we elect the public offi- 
cials. A repetition in 1952 of the 1948 election when only fifty per cent 


voted may well seal the fate of the American Republic. 
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Can Kiwanians get mad—and stay mad? 

Or have we, who claim to be community leaders, lost, as so large 
a segment of the people seems to have lost, the capacity for a sustained sense 
of outrage at the base and shoddy in public service? 

The 4th Objective of Kiwanis International for the current year 
is: Promote economy, efficiency and integrity in government at all levels. 

Did you get that?—INTEGRITY! 

7 Ss 
This is the official policy of Kiwanis International. 
Newspapers and others have a right to ask, as did the Chicago 
s 
Tribune recently, do we mean what we say—are we willing to back up high- 
sounding principles with ACTION. 

Few organizations in America have the seasoned leadership, the 
established facilities, the public prestige to implement a program of public 
indignation as does Kiwanis International. 

To date, the editorials and speeches and sermons condemning 
the low state of public morals have been simply unorganized protest against a 
condition that cries out for remedy. 

The time is ripe for some organization of decency to crystal- 
lize the protest, and who better than Kiwanis. 

Let every Kiwanis club pass a resolution with teeth in it, aud 
send a copy to the White House, to its Congressional representatives, to the 
governor of its state and the mayor of its city, and see that it is publicized. 

Let every club schedule soon a program in which a competent 
speaker explores the low state of morals in public office and the causes and 
remedies. 

Let every club develop among its own membership able speak- 
ers who will appear before other community groups to arouse the indignation 
of the community. 

Let every club make it a major objective for the next twelve 
months to keep alive this public ‘indignation. 

Kiwanis has the power and the influence to mold a_ public 
opinion that could sweep the country and develop an indignation that would 


force the removal of the base and unfit. 


There never was a clearer mandate for Kiwanis International to 


use its great influence to enforce its historic ideals of good citizenship. 


Can Kiwanians get mad—and stay mad? 
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SAFETY 
in the 
FIELD 


























Death is an unseen partner on 
every hunting trip. Unless you handle 


your gun carefully, you or a friend may be among the hunting season casualties. 


> ess army of gun-toting hunters that invades the fields and 
woodlands every year creates a serious safety problem. 
For while the nimrods are shooting birds and animals, they 
also shoot each other. Not intentionally, of course, for hunt- 
ers are united by a near-fraternal feeling. What happens is 
that sportsmen often forget the deadly power of the rifles 
and shotguns they carry. Grown men often brandish shoot- 
ing irons on hunting trips with the same care exercised by 
kids playing cops and robbers. And so it is that nimrods 
now and then return from hunting trips in ambulances and 
hearses. There are certain situations in the field that are 
especially dangerous, and these claim a large percentage of 
the hunting casualties. To illustrate the right and wrong 
in these situations we persuaded three expert riflemen to “Zs 
pose for our photographer. Every Kiwanian who has 
gunned for deer, grouse, rabbits or elephants will be familiar 
with the incidents on these pages. But with the hunting 
season coming up, it is worth while to review the basic rules 
for safety in the field. Of course you know the rules and 
of course you are always careful. But remember that “Every 
spring the grass will riz where last year’s careless hunters 


” 


is. THE END 





— 





Above left is the safe way to climb a barbed wire fence. Holding the 
muzzle away from your body, slide the gun through the fence and set the 
rifle on the ground. Then climb over. Hunters who are careless like the 
model at the bottom left are apt to blast themselves or their companions. 
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Left, members of the Metropolitan Rod and Gun 
Club in New York City demonstrate the correct 
way of visiting on a hunting trip. Note that 
all gun muzzles are pointed safely at the 
ground or the sky. Above left is the improper 
yay to hold firearms during a confab in the 
field. Such carelessness costs many lives. 


Top right is the wrong way to hunt with a 
friend. If the man in front suddenly sights game 
and stands up as his companion fires, there will 
be another nimrod inthe happy hunting ground up 
yonder. When two men are shooting together, 
they should stay well apart so that accidental 
discharge will cause no harm to either hunter. 


Pickow—Three Lions Photos 


Extreme right, a wise hunter un- 
loads’ his’ rifle before crossing 
the road. In some states it is 
against the law to walk on a 
road while carrying loaded fire- 
arms. Right is a careless hunter. 


The men below will come to no harm because their guns If the careless hunter walking behind stumbles, the gun 
are pointed safely away from each other while they hike. may go off, killing or wounding his unsuspecting pardner, 
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Interna- 


HIS Kiwanis 
‘| tional took to the air lanes in 
song for the third successive year. 
Each Sunday from mid-July through 
the end of September Kiwanis pre- 
sented twelve of the nation’s finest 


SUMMER 


amateur choral groups over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System 
Toward the end of summer the 
series of weekly concerts had won 
such large radio audiences that 
wherever people gathered—in parks, 
on the beaches, on front porches— 
they recognized the strains of the 

















































The Altoona Kiwanis 
Choir, above, has sung on 
the past three Kiwanis 
summer series. 

Howard W. Lindaman is 
director. Left, these 
dapper Californians com- 
prise the popular 
Glendale Kiwanis Chorus, 
which sang July 22. 


“Battle Hymn of the Republic” as 
the prelude of the Kiwanis choral 
programs. 

When the Mutual Broadcasting 
System invited Kiwanis choruses to 
sing on network concerts the Gener- 
al Office began querying clubs for 
talented groups which they might 
recommend. More than 100 were 
suggested and it was indeed a diffi- 
cult task to select only twelve par- 
ticipants for the summer series. 

The Union Endicott High School 
Choir premiered the series on July 


Left, rehearsing a real 
rouser for its August 

19 broadcast is 

the Barbershop Chorus of 
Reading, Massachusetts. 
The Champaign 

High School Vocalettes, 
below, are the 

singing champions of the 
State of Illinois. 


15, and on this initial program Don 
H. Murdoch, our 1950-51 president, 
invited the public throughout the 
United States, Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii to listen to each concert. 

At the time of this writing, 161 
Mutual stations — sixty-seven per 
cent of those reporting—are carry- 
ing the series. These outlets are lo- 
cated in forty-four states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii. This 
survey is not yet complete but it ap- 
pears 225 MBS stations have sched- 
uled the programs. 

The Glendale Kiwanis Chorus pre- 
sented the second concert and was 
followed by the Battle Creek High 
School and Alumni a Cappella Choir, 
East Liverpool High School Senior 
Choir, North Fulton Special Choir, 
Reading Barbershop Chorus, Cham- 
paign High School Vocalettes, Ki- 
wanis Men’s Chorus of Chicago 
Heights, Altoona Kiwanis Choir, 
Ponca City Kiwanis Glee Club, Co- 


lumbus Boychoir and the Wilkins- 





2 Weeks— 
coast 





coast 


burg High School a Cappella Choir. 
These groups are pictured on these 
pages, except the Columbus Boy- 
choir of Princeton, New Jersey. 

Kiwanis International is indebted 
to the officials of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System for making this 
choral series possible and for their 
splendid cooperation and counsel in 
planning the broadcasts. Claude B. 
Hellmann, 1951-52 president, spoke 
on the final program and expressed 
the gratitude of our organization to 
the network personnel and to the 
members of the participating cho- 
ruses. In conclusion, he said: 

“It is our fervent hope that these 
delightful musical interludes have 
served to bring men and nations 
closer together in these critical times. 
Americans are universally known 
for their ability to sing—in troubled 
times as well as in peaceful times. 
God grant that this spirit shall pre- 
vail forever.” THE END 
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The North Fulton Special Choir of 
Atlanta, right; the High School Senior 
Choir of East Liverpool, Ohio, lower 
left; the Battle Creek High 

School and Alumni a Cappella Choir, 
lower right; and the High School 

a Cappella Choir of 

Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, 

center, all contributed to the success 
of the 1951 radio concert series. 


These are the fine 


musical groups that took 


Ed 


part in the summer concert 


i. ay 
<o Rn 
pt 


series sponsored by Kiwanis 


oa ome. ., © 
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International and the 


os 
a 


Mutual Broadeasting 


System. 





On July 15 the premiere concert of the 
series was presented by the 

Union Endicott High School Choir, 
above. These veteran 

songsters at the above right are 
members of the Kiwanis Men’s Chorus of 
Chicago Heights. Right, the Ponca 

City Kiwanis Glee Club entertained the 
coast-to-coast Mutual network 

audience on the September 16 broadcast. 
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A the Circle “K”’ movement 
—a Kiwanis-sponsored program 
for college men—has taken root in 
twenty colleges and _ universities 
throughout the United States. Circle 
“K” is different from most college 
organizations because its members 
do not ordinarily live together in a 
single dormitory. 

The situation is different at Whit- 
worth College, an institution located 
near Spokane, Washington. There 
Circle “K” Clubbers have a house, 
and it is a beautiful one, thanks to 
the Kiwanis Club of Spokane. 

There has been a Kiwanis health 
center nearby the college for many 
years. It was built, building by 
building, over a long period of time, 
to provide summer help and rec- 
reation activities for children of 
widowed mothers who occupy Ki- 
wanis-built homes. Then, when the 
liberal arts college nearby received 
such a tremendous influx of students 
after the war and accommodations 
were extremely crowded, the Spo- 
kane Kiwanians decided to winterize 
the nearby Kiwanis health center. 
Fifty club members and a group of 





~ ee Whitworth faculty men and students 
nail — spent a Saturday removing the roof 
~ and sides of one of the camper units 
— Se ee Other club members made up work | 
- ~~ loa parties and helped with the con- a 
_ 


struction work for two or three 


Thanks to the active interest of the Kiwanis Club of 


Spokane, Washington, members of the Kiwanis youth organization at 


' This is the lounge in the Circle 
“K" house, where young men 

can study or just relax after classes. 

House parties are held here too. 

Circle “K” injects 

Kiwanis influence into the lives of 

men who are college students, 

















By ROTH WYRICK 











months during the summer of 1949. 
A few weeks before school was to 
open in September, 150 Kiwanians 
donned overalls and painted the in- 
teriors and outside walls of the 
seven buildings on the property. 

And so, with this true spirit of 
“We Build,’ Kiwanians of Spokane 
provided a club house for the Circle 
“K” club. Because it is run as a 
cooperative unit, the Whitworth Cir- 
cle “K” house is able to be of finan- 
cial help. Students do all the work 
at the house except for the aid of a 
cook, who prepares the meals. Each 
man is allotted the duties equivalent 
to one hour’s work each day. There 
are three work days a semester, at 
which time all the men put in about 
a half day working on the house. By 
this means, living costs per student 
ran about forty dollars a month the 
first year, a sum considerably under 
the regular college rate. Of this, the 
Spokane Kiwanis club received $7.50 
a month from each student. 

A typical Sunday afternoon will 
have Circle “K” men entertaining 
their coed friends in the lounge. One 
house member will be providing 
background music of a medley of 
popular songs on the piano or per- 
haps on the guitar. Other residents 
will be studying or sleeping, or pos- 
sibly outdoors playing ball. On 
larger occasions such as the annual 


open house, which is attended by the 
entire Whitworth student body, there 
is a special program. Entertainment 
consists of special musical and dra- 
matical talents of the various house 
members, as well as the Circle “K” 
group. The house, like the college, is 
set picturesquely among tall pine 
trees. Since it is located in the mid- 
dle of a game reserve, it is not un- 
common to see six or more white- 
tailed deer run out from the parking 
area in the winter. 

Three main buildings comprise the 
living units for the thirty-four men 
as well as apartments for the proc- 
tor and his wife, Professor and Mrs. 
James Legg, and the cook. Two of 
the buildings contain sleeping rooms 
and study rooms only. In the third, 
the lodge, is the spacious lounge, the 
dining room and kitchen, and the 
apartments of the house president 
and proctor. 

During the summer months, the 
plant is used as a youth center and 
becomes a summer camp for under- 
privileged children. The camp is also 
used for a few weeks by the custodial 
school at Medical Lake, Washington. 
In addition, ten acres of the eighty- 
acre tract have been leased to the 
Campfire Girls for a day camp. 

The dedication of the Circle “K” 
house gave the Spokane Kiwanians 
a chance to see their dream of many 
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years brought to realization. As far 
back as 1931, Spokane club offi- 
cials had been searching for a site 
for a summer camp for children 
of their Widowed Mothers Homes. 
Inadequate housing had made three 
children susceptible to tuberculosis 
and it was to improve their health 
that the health center was finally 
erected. One of the members gave 
$15,000 for buildings and another 
donated $7500 for a swimming pool 
in 1941. Children are examined by 
the County Welfare Department on 
a Sunday each spring to select those 
most in need of a rest period at the 
health center. Club members have 
contributed $15 each annually to 
cover camp expenses. 

From 1931 until now, members 
have contributed an average of $2700 
a year for the maintenance of the 
camp, attended by almost 3000 chil- 
dren. During the same _ period, 
$85,000 has been donated for the 
purchase of land and the erection of 
buildings. The present plant has a 
value of more than $140,000. 

The project, begun in 1931 for 
underprivileged children, has grown 
to be a benefit and an object of pride 
for the enti:e population of Spokane, 
Washington. Circle “K” ’ers have set 
out to make their group as out- 
standing in the college life as the 
health center is to Spokane. THE END 





Left, three Circle “K” men are shown studying 

in a typical room in the building sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Spokane. Sleeping rooms are separate 

so students who burn the midnight oil will not prevent 
roommates from sleeping. Above, working in the Circle “K” 
house are, left to right, Kiwanians 

Durant T. Morrison, House Architect Frederic A. Long and 
A. H. Syverson, secretary of the Spokane club. 
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DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS repaired the deep- 
freeze unit at a girls’ institution. The Kiwanis Club 
of Dorchester gave the freezer several years ago. 

WAUCHULA, FLORIDA mows the lawn at the community 
youth center. 

CARROLLTON, KENTUCKY sponsored the showing of a 
movie at a drive-in-theater to raise money for 
welfare work. 

WINSTED, CONNECTICUT was instrumental in improv- 
ing the sewerage system at a local school. 

DOUGLAS, GEORGIA bought baseball uniforms for boys 
playing in a juvenile league. 

DOVER-FOXCROFT, MAINE sponsored a water safety 
program involving 275 local children. The youngsters 
received instruction in swimming and lifesaving. 

KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE promoted a county-wide drive 
to enroll local business firms in the payroll savings 
plen for bond purchasing. Eighty per cent of the 
business firms joined, and as a result the community 
received a citation from the United States Treasury 
Department. Only three other cities have equalled 
the record made by Kingsport Kiwanians and their 
fellow-citizens. 

LAKE CITY, IOWA helped rebuild a road that was 
washed out by a flood. 

PITTSFIELD, MAINE sprayed trees in the community to 
kill insects that were ruining the elms. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA gave 200 Bibles to members of the 
Atlanta Boys’ Club. 

WHITMORE LAKE, MICHIGAN helped village officials 
collect used books for the community library. 

SMITHVILLE, MISSOURI sponsored a Red Cross first 
aid training program. Graduates are subject to call 
by the Red Cross in case of disaster in the area. 

GLEN BURNIE, MARYLAND took the necessary action to 
force the father of three illegitimate children to 
support them. 

PARKCHESTER, NEW YORK petitioned authorities to 
reduce the toll on a bridge over the East River. 

KERRVILLE, TEXAS is cooperating with the Audubon 
School in studying wild life native to the Kerrville 
area. The investigation is being conducted to further 
conservation and wild life management. 

CALIFORNIA, MISSOURI set up a public rest booth at 
the county fair. Chairs and ice water were provided 
free of charge. 

METROPOLITAN SOUTHFIELD, MICHIGAN arranged for 
Michigan State College to analyze a sample of soil 
taken from a high school football field. This will 
enable school authorities to determine the best type 
of grass to plant on the gridiron. 

LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA is setting up a local pro- 
gram in cooperation with the state bureau of mental 
health. 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS helped buy a giraffe for the 
city zoo. 

RIVER ROUGE, MICHIGAN gives tooth brushes and 
powder to a dental clinic. 

OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO provided a public address 
system for a district jamboree of the Girl Guides. 

OKEENE, OKLAHOMA promoted a bond issue to finance 
construction of a new grade school after the old 
structure was condemned by a fire marshal. 

EUREKA, UTAH arranged for plastic surgery to remove 
an unsightly birthmark from a girl’s face. 

BELLVILLE, MICHIGAN is helping organize a USO 
center for local boys in the armed forces, and 
also for servicemen stationed at a nearby air base. 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY conducted a good-will 
pienic for farmers and businessmen. 

sENESEO, ILLINOIS sent a boy to the state music camp. 

CHATOM, ALABAMA cleaned a wading pool so it would 
be safer for the children. 

DOBBS FERRY, NEW YORK conducts dances once a 
week for teen-agers. 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS collected used clothing for the 
inmates of a children’s home. 

ALVA, OKLAHOMA helped buy an elevator for the 
community’s hospital. 

MANCHESTER, KENTUCKY borrowed $2000 that was 
used to buy lighting equipment for an athletic 
field in the city park. Members of the club were 
security for the loan. 

HIGHLANDTOWN, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND sends out 
a newsletter to fifty farmers, giving them the latest 
information about soil conservation and agriculture. 

BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY helped farmers locate 
harvest labor through an employment office. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS gives prayer books to all Shawnee 
County men who are inducted into the armed 
forces. 

BEEBE, ARKANSAS supported daily vacation Bible 
schools in two churches. 

SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE arranged for all local Little 
League teams to attend two big-league baseball 
games in Boston. 

CHILLICOTHE, ILLINOIS took part in a municipal 
clean-up campaign. 

STUART, FLORIDA assisted local businessmen in setting 
up a credit-rating system. 

HARRISONVILLE, MISSOURI contributed to a fund that 
will be used to buy uniforms for a school band. 

AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK distributed 1800 seedling 
trees to 4-H boys and girls for planting. 

AKRON, OHIO helps draftees settle their affairs before 
they enter the service. 

EAGLEVILLE, MISSOURI co-sponsored a national plow- 
ing contest. 
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Here are two of the elaborate designs created by boys and girls who took part in the Halloween window-painting contest sponsored 


by the Kiwanis Club of Kirkwood, Missouri last year. About 400 youngsters from fifth grade to senior high school, participated. 


CLIFTON-CINCINNATI, OHIO conducted an _ anti- 
ragweed campaign to rid the community of the 
plant which irritates hay fever sufferers. Property 
owners were asked to help by clearing the weeds 
out of vacant lots. 

CLINTON, MISSISSIPPI gave local farmers seventy-five 
pounds of rat poison. 

BROWNS VALLEY, MINNESOTA met with the county 
commissioners in an effort to have village roads 
blacktopped. 

LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE chartered a bus to take 
children on a fishing trip. 

SOUTH OTTAWA, ONTARIO built four rowboats for a 
boys’ camp. 

RINGGOLD, LOUISIANA bought memberships in the 
Artificial Breeders’ Association of Louisiana for 
sixty colored children who could not afford to join. 
As a result of the memberships the young farmers 
will have access to facilities of the association, and 
this will greatly increase the quality of their cattle: 

CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA worked for adoption of a city 
zoning ordinance. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE invites several veterans 
who suffered wounds in Korea to attend the club 
meeting each week. These men are recuperating at 
a nearby hospital. Once Clarksville Kiwanians en- 
tertained Sergeant Pittman, Congressional Medal of 
Honor winner whose picture appeared on the cover 
of Life Magazine. 

“Meeting these men and hearing their stories is a 
most rewarding experience,” says Club President 
Harry Orgain, Jr. “Their courage is inspiring, and 
we regard it a real privilege to have them as our 
guests.” 

ODEM, TEXAS arranged for a local theater to give the 
Boy Scouts twenty-five per cent of the sale price of 
all tickets sold on three consecutive days. 

CAMDEN, ARKANSAS distributed placards telling the 
time and place of all church services in the 
community. 

THE STOCK YARDS AREA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS took 
forty boys to visita farm. Farmers showed the city 
boys about caring for animals and operating agri- 
cultural machinery. 


Below left, a blind boy demonstrates use of a Braille typewriter. The machine is one that the Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Balti- 
more, Maryland has given to the state school for the blind. Below right, youngsters in Tulsa, Oklahoma take part in the learn-to- 


swim campaign sponsored jointly by the Kiwanis Club of East Tulsa and the Red Cross. Sixty youths received instruction, 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Bowling Green, Ohio made 


chairs and toys for children in a cerebral palsy center. 
Kiwanians also drive the youngsters to Sunday School. 


GARDEN CITY, MICHIGAN conducts a year-round bird 
feeding program. 

POSTVILLE, IOWA completed city-wide erection of 
street signs and assignment of house numbers. 

WARREN, INDIANA is helping Indiana University con- 
duct a psychological survey among residents of the 
community. 

ESSEX, MARYLAND helped 100 high school graduates 
find jobs 

GRUNDY, VIRGINIA distributed magazines to patients 
in a hospital 

BONIFAY, FLORIDA helped organize an anti-rabies 
clinic where dogs can be vaccinated as a_ public 
health measure. 

HARVEY, NORTH DAKOTA spent one afternoon helping 
Boy Scouts load a carload of scrap paper that the 
youths had collected. 

STANTONSBURG, NORTH CAROLINA bought miscel- 
laneous supplies for a high school football team. 

BARTOW, FLORIDA laid 720 square feet of tile on the 
dining room floor in a school for handicapped 
children. 

BAY CITY, MICHIGAN successfully urged the city to 
establish a parking lot. This has lessened conges- 
tion in the business district. 

ALTON, ILLINOIS helped solicit new members for the 
Greater Alton Association of Commerce. 

MOBERLY, MISSOURI sponsored a lamb show in which 
150 animals were exhibited. The club appropriated 
$300 for prizes. 

SUBURBAN ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND collected old li- 
cense plates which were sold to raise money for the 
Red Cross. 

CARTHAGE, TEXAS bought a bed which the local hos- 
pital loans to needy invalids. 

MORRILTON, ARKANSAS met with members of the 
Arkansas River Flood Survey Expedition, which is 
collecting geographic information that will be use- 
ful in case of floods. 

ROTTERDAM, NEW YORK sponsored a talent show for 
teen-agers and awarded prizes to the winners. 





GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE reconditioned benches in 
a town park. 

PIPESTONE, MINNESOTA gave underprivileged children 
tickets so they could attend musical concerts. 
GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI is working to promote 
church attendance among Air Force personnel sta- 

tioned near Greenville. 

NORTHWEST TOWN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS is working 
to secure a new post office for the area served by 
the club. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA installed a speaker system and 
a three-speed phonograph in a community center. 

DOVER, DELAWARE submitted plans for a new hotel 
to an out-of-town builder for his estimate. 

FORT BRANCH, INDIANA is hunting for land to add 
to a municipal park. 

WOODBRIDGE, VIRGINIA is working to exterminate 
Japanese beetles which ruin crops. 

MOULTRIE, GEORGIA helped a farmers’ produce co- 
operative market watermelons. 

PITTSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA is investigating the 
feasibility of an annual county fair. 

AUBURN, ALABAMA is working with educators to per- 
fect a plan of traffic control around the high school. 
community's water system. 

HIAWATHA, KANSAS operates a training program for 
war veterans who are learning agriculture. 

SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS is cooperating with other 
organizations in the region to stage a “Rodeo of the 
Ozarks.” 

EVEREST, KANSAS is working to establish a newspaper 
in a nearby community. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA sponsored a series of 
four full-page advertisements in the local weekly 
newspaper. These ads called on citizens to observe 
traffic laws. 

ROCKY MOUNT, NORTH CAROLINA conducted an essay 
contest for children on the subject of tuberculosis. 

ROXBORO, NORTH CAROLINA stimulated voting in a 
local election by giving each person who cast his 
ballot a tag reading, “I have voted, citizen, have 
you?” Asa result, more people than usual went to 
the polls. 

BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA stages two shows each week 
for children in a polio treatment center. 

MORRIS, MINNESOTA is working for adoption of a plan 
whereby heavy highway traffic will be re-routed to 
bypass a school. 

LOYALL, KENTUCKY placed water sprays around town 
so that children could cool off during the summer. 

GULFPORT, MISSISSIPPI is helping operate a service- 
men’s center. 

SABETHA, KANSAS took eighteen children to Kansas 
City, where they played in a piano recital. 

ANDALUSIA, ALABAMA maintains playground equip- 
ment for children attending a day nursery. 

YELLOWSTONE, BILLINGS, MONTANA cooperated with 
a local sportsmen’s club in creating hiding places 
for game birds. Shrubs and trees will be planted for 
game cover and also as a means of stopping crosion. 

NORTH DALLAS-PARK CITIES, TEXAS is conducting a 
write-your-congressman campaign. The club’s public 
affairs committee tells the Kiwanians what legisla- 
tion is pending in Washington, D. C. 

BROOKLET, GEORGIA is sponsoring a county-wide 
survey of labor resources as part of an effort to 
attract manufacturing plants to the area. 

OJUS, FLORIDA collected books for a veterans’ hospital. 
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HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA helped the local chamber of 
commerce draw up an ordinance to prohibit door- 
to-door peddling. 

VERNON, ALABAMA secured cooperation of the town 
council in cleaning up back streets and cutting the 
weeds from vacant lots. 

CEDAR GROVE AREA, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA con- 
ducted casting and fly-fishing classes for local 
youngsters. 

PERU, NEBRASKA attended a meeting of the state rail- 
way commission at which plans were discussed to 
abolish bus service between Peru and Lincoln. The 
club representatives, speaking in behalf of the com- 
munity, urged continuance of the bus service. 

MONTICELLO, KENTUCKY jis working with the Lions 
club to buy an airport for the city. 

REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA is directing a campaign 
to raise money that will be used to buy a forest of 
giant redwood trees so the trees will be preserved. 

DES MOINES, IOWA is checking on the activities of the 
Des Moines Crime Commission to make sure that 
the organization remains active. 

McGREGOR, IOWA helped veterans file their claims with 
the government. 

SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC is sponsoring a fur fashion 
show to raise money for boys’ and girls’ work. 

TACOMA, WASHINGTON built a swimming float for a 
Girl Scout camp. 

HELPER, UTAH gave spotted fever vaccinations to Boy 
and Girl Scouts. 

MID-VALLEY, PENNSYLVANIA investigated the possi- 
bilities of establishing a state park in the vicinity. 

BEND, OREGON bought folding chairs that will be used 
by the Red Cross in its blood-collection program. 

BRANDON, WISCONSIN surveyed several plots of land 

to determine the most common weeds. Then mem- 

bers of this club conducted an experiment to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of weed-killing sprays. 


These are just five of the 260 boys and girls who took part 
in the kids’ fishing derby sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Prizes were awarded to youths who 
caught the first and largest fish during the contest. The event 
was staged in cooperation with Better Fishing, Incorporated. 
[See The Kiwanis Magazine for November 1950, page 26. ] 



























































The boxes in this picture are being used by the Kiwanis Club 

of Orange, Texas in that club’s paper-collection campaign. 

People of the city place their contributions in the boxes. 

BONNEVILLE, UTAH raised more than $1200 by conduct- 
ing a fashion show and luncheon. The money was 
used to buy a station wagon equipped to give ther- 
apy treatments to physically handicapped children 
around Salt Lake City. 

SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN helped finance the 
visit of convalescing war veterans to a music fes- 
tival. 

NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK bought playground equip- 
ment for the local Salvation Army post. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA helped stage an agricultural fair 
and a field day for children from rural schools in 
the district. Winnipeg Kiwanians also entertained 
more than sixty members of the Manitoba Junior 
Seed Clubs. The young farmers stayed in Winnipeg 
for three days. 

ODESSA, TEXAS bought American flags for each of fif- 
teen Girl Scout troops in Odessa. 

QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS arranged a band concert for 
the patients of a tuberculosis hospital. 

SULPHUR, OKLAHOMA helped buy baseballs for men of 
the US Army 45th Division, stationed in Japan. 

NORTH WICHITA, KANSAS took children on a 
through the stockyards. 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA furnishes all the high schools in 
the county with copies of a soil conservation maga- 
zine. 

MISSOULA, MONTANA is helping restore historical land- 
marks in the area. 

MARYSVILLE, KANSAS helped direct traffic around the 
scene of a flood which had attracted a crowd of 
sightseers. 

HAIGLER, NEBRASKA cleans up the city park at regular 
intervals. 

DELBARTON, WEST VIRGINIA investigated the failure 
of a bonding company to sell revenue bonds for 
building a water system. 

LIVERPOOL, NOVA SCOTIA showed safe-driving films 
to high school students. 

MISSOURI VALLEY, IOWA sent two CARE packages to 

needy families in Greece. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Colerain, Cincinnati, Ohio is helping 
members of a local 4-H Club learn about bee-keeping. The 


club secured an expert apiarist to teach the young people, 
and these two pictures were taken during one demonstration. 


The Kiwanis club is giving each 4-H’er one hive of bees. 


Photos by Wellinger, Cincinnati Inquirer 
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ENUMCLAW, WASHINGTON raised money that will be 
used to buy a scoreboard for the high school foot- 
ball field. 

BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO installed flagpoles at two new 
grade schools in the community. 

METUCHIN-RARITAN TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY dis- 
tributed 8000 booklets describing the threat of Com- 
munist infiltration into agriculture. 

ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA is working to promote 
construction of new housing facilities in the 
community. 

ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY prepared ten by twenty- 
four inch signs indicating the location of various 
churches. These signs were placed along the board- 
walk for the convenience of vacationers from out of 
town. 

FRISCO CITY, ALABAMA served free lunch to a crowd 
of several thousand people who attended the stock- 
holders’ meeting of a farmer cooperative. 

GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA paid for an operation 
that will probably correct a boy’s mouth disfigure- 
ment and enable him to speak more distinctly. 

NEPHI, UTAH helped Boy Scouts operate a refreshment 
stand that netted more than $350. 

CAPLEVILLE-OAKVILLE, TENNESSEE is helping a bus 
company get a franchise to operate in the com- 
munity. 

FREEPORT, ILLINOIS conducted a poster contest on the 
subject of soil conservation for children in six 
rural schools. Awards were given to fifteen students. 

LOCKEPORT, NOVA SCOTIA is stimulating the interest 
of other community organizations in a _ regional 
library to serve a three-county area. 

SWEDESBORO, NEW JERSEY sponsored the first adult 
evening school ever held in the community. 

KANSAS CITY, KANSAS prepared and sold pictorial maps 
of the city. The club arranged for printing of 15,000 
and sold them at ten cents each to local firms for 
distribution to customers. The club sold 7000 maps 
in less than one week. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA entertained thirty-six foreign 
students at a dinner. 

rIFTON, GEORGIA secured construction of two fire 
towers as part of the club’s effort to institute a 
forest fire control system for the county. 

WEST FORT WILLIAM, ONTARIO organized a_ folk 
dancing group for boys and girls. 

OSKALOOSA, IOWA led the entire county in calling 
public attention to the community’s civilian defense 
program. 

OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY made a donation to help 
finance the visit of the United States swimming 
team to the Olympic Games in Finland next year. 

PARADISE, CALIFORNIA bought uniforms for all boys 
who belong to the elementary school safety patrol. 

AURORA, ILLINOIS established a scholarship for stu- 
dents who enroll in a college for elementary 
teachers. The fund is dedicated to Kiwanian William 
Downs, a member of the Aurora club who was 
killed in Korea. 

SANDY SPRINGS, GEORGIA made an exhaustive study 
of a county health center locatéd in Sandy Springs. 
Publicity resulting from this investigation focused 
public attention on this agency, which is helping 
underprivileged children in the area. 

SALISBURY, MISSOURI gave a gristmill for making 
wheat flour to a missionary in India. The mill will 
boost flour production from one quart to one bushel 
per hour. 
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MIDLAND, ONTARIO entertained a group of junior 
farmers and provided a speaker who talked about 
soil conservation. 

GREER, SOUTH CAROLINA paid the annual registration 
fee for two Boy Scout troops. 

NAUVOO, ALABAMA conducted two agricultural tours 
to emphasize the value of diversified farming. 
CROSBY, NORTH DAKOTA sponsored a meeting at 
which an expert talked about methods of increasing 

rain for the benefit of local farmers. 

UNIONDALE, NEW YORK made a business survey for 
a bank that may open a branch in Uniondale. 
NORWALK, OHIO sends magazines to school and public 
libraries in other countries. Addresses are supplied 
by the Pasadena, California Chamber of Commerce. 

LAWTON, OKLAHOMA entertained fifteen high-ranking 
military men from thirteen friendly countries. The 
men were attending Fort Sill near Lawton. 

SOUTH OTTAWA, ONTARIO gave four rowboats to a 
camp for underprivileged boys. 

ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA bought a motion picture 
titled “You Can Beat the A-Bomb,” for public 
showings in Allentown. More than 12,000 people 
have seen the film so far. 

REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA collected 1500 books for the 
Faith Cabin Library serving Negroes in rural 
Georgia. [See The Kiwanis Magazine for February 
1950.] 

ALBANY, NEW YORK conducted a foot survey among 
local children. Sixty-nine boys and girls between 
the ages of six and sixteen were checked and the 
following observations made: 1) More than ninety 
per cent wore short and narrow shoes. 2) About 
eighty-five per cent had weakened foot conditions 
tending toward flatness (caused by excessive wear- 
ing of tennis shoes and shoes not fitted to the 
individual). 3) About ninety per cent needed to 
wash their feet more often. THE END 


Photo by William Durrant 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of St. Helens, Oregon worked to- 


gether to put a roof on a lodge at a youth camp. The camp was 
founded by Kiwanis and other civic groups around St. Helens. 
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Tue Muters Creex School Key Club at Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina bought and erected a forty-foot flagpole 
for the school. This group also painted cafeteria tables, 
helped refinish the gymnasium floor and sponsored a”° 
roller-skating party for the student body. . . . Industrial 
arts students of the Reading, Ohio High School Key Club 
built a bulletin board for important school announce- 
ments. Key Clubbers here also organized a worship 
service for Glenview School at Glendale, Ohio. ...A 
special trophy was awarded by the Woodrow Wilson 
High School Key Club at Beckley, West Virginia to the 
senior student who made the most of his opportunities. 


Art Lake Wales, Florida the Key Club of Lake Wales 
High School presented specially painted megaphones to 
the cheerleaders, furnished soap for all teams’ showers 
and purchased caps for the safety patrol boys... . James 
M. Coughlin High School Key Clubbers at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania play records for students during lunch 
periods and sell car plates with the school insignia. . . . 
The Gloversville, New York High School Key Club 
painted signs on intersections near the school. These 
signs warned pedestrians to “Wait on the Curb” and 
“Cross on Green Only.” This group also published and 
sold basketball game handbooks. ... At Batesville, 
Arkansas, Key Clubbers of Batesville High School park 
cars at all school ball games. .. . The Key Club of 
Spring City, Tennessee High School sponsored a pop- 
corn and snowball concession at their Kiwanis sponsors’ 
Karnival. 


A Sorrsatt Game was played on a Kiwanis Division 
Field Day between the Key Clubs of Paris, Illinois High 
School and Newman, Illinois Community Unit High 
School. ... At Winston-Salem, North Carolina the James 
A. Gray High School Key Club carried out a fund- 
raising basketball game between seniors and coaches 
of three city high schools. Proceeds were used to pur- 
chase automatic laundering equipment for the athletic 
department. 


Tue Key Cuivus of Pasadena City College, Pasadena, 
California, places a new bench in a different area on 
the campus each month. The group purchases the lum- 
ber and cement and marks each bench with a plate in- 
scribed, “Presented to Pasadena City College by Key 
Club”... . At Morris, Minnesota the West Central School 
of Agriculture Key Clubbers collected over 300 occupa- 
tional information pamphlets for the school library. They 
organized crews to keep the ice chipped off dining hall 
steps during winter months and sponsored fire drills 
in all buildings. 


Tue Key Cus of Los Alamos, New Mexico High School 
worked in the local voters’ registration. This group 
teamed up with the student dance band to sponsor a 
dance twice during the year. . . . The Phineas Banning 
High School Key Club at Wilmington, California dis- 
tributed donuts for the PTA donut sale, won first prize 
for selling the most tickets to the Veterans’ Memorial 
Show and welcomed all visiting basketball, football and 
baseball teams. THE END 
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REVOLUTION 0) 


A 


tional! 


MORE MATURE and serious outlook 
has found its way into the tradi- 
“hell week” activities of fra- 
ternities at Indiana University in 
Bloomington, Indiana. Even Dad 
would look with surprise at his old 
“frat.” He would find that the stu- 
dents are serious-minded young men 
who have seen their importance in 
the community and a way to do 
something useful in that direction. 
“Hell week,” which is the tradi- 
tional pre-initiation requirement for 
fraternities at Indiana and 
many other universities, is a period 
concentrated 
horseplay, paddling, 
general rough-house antics and any- 
thing which will guarantee to tax the 
temper, patience and general phys- 


most 


for 
shenanigans, 


set aside some 


ical stamina of the pledges. 

At least that was the case until a 
when the members of 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity hit 
upon a new scheme. The boys de- 
cided that their pledges could expend 
just as much physical energy and 
direct it toward a useful purpose. In 
February 1950, Robert Lollar, presi- 
dent of the fraternity at that time, 
suggested that their pledges under- 
take some community project at the 


year ago, 




















Pledges of Sigma Alpha Mu 
conduct a baby-sitting service for local 
parents. Proceeds are 

donated to the campus Community 
Chest. Right, members of Lambda 

Chi Alpha sponsor an Easter egg hunt 
every year. Here the boys color eggs. 


College men at Indiana University are 
abandoning ““Hell Week” 


shenanigans in favor of community service. 


PATER: 








fraternity’s expense. To his surprise, 
the idea found much support. 

After consulting a local welfare 
agency and university officials, the 
fraternity decided to send its pledges 
to the Bloomington Christian Center, 
which is a combination nursery and 
community house. There the pledges 
scraped and brushed off what was 
left of the paint and proceeded to 
apply a new coat to the entire build- 
ing. 

The repercussions of this “radi- 
cally” new idea were great. Local 
and Indianapolis newspapers lauded 
the move with editorials, as did sev- 


eral other papers in the Midwest. 
City and university officials com- 
mended the pioneering step, and 


other fraternities took serious note of 
this deviation from tradition. 

It didn’t take long for the ball to 
start rolling; in fact, only a month 
later, Kappa Delta Rho fraternity 
sent eighteen of its pledges to the 
University Knight House, a dormi- 
tory for children suffering from 
speech and hearing defects, where 
the boys spent an entire day cleaning 
the house from top to bottom. Since 
then, the fraternity has made two 
other visits. 

Other fraternities quickly fell into 
line. Sigma Alpha Epsilon under- 
took the painting of the bandshell in 
the city park. The civic-minded 
spirit extended to the local business- 
men, who supplied paint and equip- 
ment to the fraternity for the job. 
After the painting, the pledges did a 
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This photograph, taken during “hell 
week,” shows four pledges of 

Kappa Delta Rho fraternity at Indiana 
University cleaning the living 

room of an institution for defective 
children. 


An “active” supervises. 


By LOUIS A. SILVASI 


general cleanup job, trimming grass 
and shrubbery. 

Sigma Nu fraternity heard of an 
unfortunate woman living on the 
outskirts of Bloomington who was in 
need of a stove. The pledges took 
over from there. They obtained an 
abandoned stove, and with plenty of 
elbow grease and ingenuity, repaired 
and polished the stove into first class 
condition. While they installed it in 
the woman’s home, another group 
went out and gathered a bountiful 
supply of firewood. The grateful 
woman stood with tear-filled eyes as 
the pledges walked out saying, “No 
charge, ma’am. It’s on us!” 


Through the year, many other fra- z 
ternities have come up with ingen- 1 
ious useful ideas for “hell week.” 


Probably most heartening is the fact 
that the idea has not died. It is now 
being carried on with more fervor 
than ever. 

Just recently, Theta Chi fraternity 
sent its pledges to the Bloomington 
Salvation Army headquarters, where 
they scrubbed walls all day. Kappa 
Delta Rho has planned another proj- 
ect to clear out twenty-two acres of 
land recently donated to the com- 
munity as a site for a new park. The 
campus YMCA has also shown its 
interest by consulting community 
officials as to where help is needed 
and then passing the information on 
to the fraternities. 

An Easter egg hunt is sponsored Pe 
annually by the members of Lambda 
Chi Alpha fraternity. Hundreds of 
Bloomington children attend every 
year and eagerly search for approxi- 
mately 400 dozen colored eggs, con- 
spicuously hidden on the vast lawn 
of the fraternity. 

Another fraternity, Sigma Alpha 
Mu, conducts an around-the-clock 
baby-sitting service. Pledges and 
active members take part. The serv- 
ice is conducted for a slight fee, but 
all of the money is donated to the 

(see REVOLUTION page 52) 
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Wuen George W. Hudtwalker of the Ridgewood, New 
York club completed twenty-five years of perfect at- 
tendance, 500 Kiwanians, Lions and Chamber of Com- 
merce members celebrated the event. In a group they 
went to Ebbets Field to watch the Brooklyn Dodgers 
play the New York Giants. The ball teams declared 
it “Hudtwalker Day” to top off the affair. George is a 
great Dodger fan, and he has had the same three seats 
in Ebbets Field ever since the stadium opened in 1913. 
During these thirty-eight years, George has missed only 
about six of the home games played by his favorite team! 

It seems that George Hudtwalker is a man who is con- 
scientious about whatever organization he decides to 
support. 


Avr Tue Succestion of the Kiwanis Club of Parkrose, 
Portland, Oregon, a number of Kiwanis clubs in the 
Pacific-Northwest District have sent emergency con- 
tributions to the Missouri-Arkansas District to be used 
in rehabilitating people of the flood-stricken area. So 
far twenty clubs have mailed checks or money orders 
ranging from $5 to $250 to Governor E. W. “Tuck” 
Tucker of the Missouri-Arkansas District. The total is 
$773.12. A full accounting will be made of the disposi- 
tion of these funds. Some of the money is being passed 
on to help rehabilitate disaster areas in Kansas. 

“This material assistance will be divided with our 
fellow Kiwanians in Kansas,” declares Governor Tucker, 
“for they had cities hit just as hard, if not harder than 
any in Missouri. I am sure that the donors meant for 
their contributions to be divided equitably.” 

Hubert Collins, governor of the Kansas District, has 
expressed appreciation for the emergency relief pro- 
vided by Kiwanis clubs outside the flood zone. 

“Our Kansas clubs are making contributions to the 
Red Cross, to individual clubs, and to a general fund 
that is handled by a special committee,” reports Gov- 
ernor Collins. 

“This money will be distributed to the stricken clubs 
for underprivileged child work.” 

Writes Governor “Tuck”: “This is the spirit of the 
Good Samaritan and puts real meaning into the Kiwanis 
International Object Number Five (To provide through 
our clubs a practical means of forming enduring friend- 
ships, rendering altruistic service, and building better 
communities). We are a thousand times grateful and 
may God bless each and every one participating.” 


Vircm Crart, past president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Wise, Virginia, had both legs cut off when he fell beneath 
a railroad car recently. While Virgil was in the hospital 
after his terrible accident, Wise Kiwanians took turns 
sending him one surprise box every day. The unusual 
and sometimes humorous presents helped Virgil realize 
that his friends had not forgottén him in his hour of 
personal crisis. 
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Fioyp F. Pecxuam, past president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Osteopathic Association. He be- 
came a Kiwanian in 1932, and was club president in 1936. 


Past Inrernationat trustee Orville Maxfield, from Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has passed away. He joined the Fort 
Wayne club in 1933; became president in 1939; lieutenant 
governor, 1940; district governor, 1943; and International 
trustee, 1946. 


Kiwanians At Riverdale, Dayton, Ohio were shocked 
to find that the Communists had taken over their regular 
meeting one Tuesday evening. The door was barred and 
men wearing hammer-and-sickle arm bands led the 
Kiwanians, one-by-one, to their seats. As the amazed 
community leaders filed into their meeting place, they 
saw pictures of Joe Stalin leering down from the walls. 
Signs proclaimed “Down With Capitalistic Kiwanis,” 
“Hail Stalin, Our Brave Hero,” and “United Soviets of 
America.” 

The purpose was to prepare the Kiwanians for a mes- 
sage delivered by an undercover agent for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. It was an effective way of 
focusing attention on the problem of Communist in- 
filtration. 


Aw Inrer-cLus treasure chest circulates through the 
Sixth Division of the Ohio District. The chest accom- 
panies the visiting club and is passed around at the 
meeting. The host club later takes the chest on to a 
third club and the process is repeated. The club hav- 
ing the highest percentage of members at any one visit 
will get the treasure, to further its charitable work. 
A state highway patrolman convoys the chest on inter- 
club visits, to protect the money it contains. 


W nen Tue program chairman of the Kiwanis Club of 
Morristown, New Jersey asked several musically in- 
clined Kiwanians to handle a program back in 1949, he 
didn’t know what he was starting. For the men were so 
good that fellow-Kiwanians urged them to make more 
appearances. Word spread around the city and soon the 
men were performing before various community groups. 
The talented Kiwanians enjoyed playing, and so they 
decided to form a permanent musical group called the 
“Kiwanis Hot Shots.” 

As they received more and more requests to enter- 
tain local organizations, the “Hot Shots” got a hot idea: 
Why not charge for their services and donate all the 
money to the club’s youth service and underprivileged 
child funds? The Morristown club’s directors accepted 
the proposal and bought jackets, ties and Kiwanis em- 
blems for the “Hot Shots.” 

Several hundred dollars have been raised as a result, 
and Kiwanians Dick Koch, John Bryan, Jack Reeves, 
Ray Emery and Bill Zilka have had many hours of fun 
making music. THE END 
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Folding 
Chairs 


DIRECT PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 


THE “Wonrwe COMPANY 


16 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 














DELIGHTFUL EPICUREAN 
APPETEASERS 


for your Party Shelf, Trailer or Boat. 


Tantalizing spreads for canapes, snacks and zestful 
sandwiches. Tiny smoked oysters. Shrimp Pate. Sm. 
Salmon Pate. Sm. Shad Pate. Crab Pate. Each 34 
ounces. One dozen assorted, direct to you, $8 postpaid. 
Add 50c east of Rockies. 

D. B. Boyden 
EPICUREAN BRAND FOODS 
Dept. K, Box 493 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 
6 assorted or your 
selection $4.25 
ea 
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“This book 
changed 
my life,” 
manne 


nationally syndi- 
cated column 
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Read what this veteran critic says about this 


amazing new book which can change your 
life: “After smoking two or three packs a day 
for 20 years—I'm on the wagon. I read a 
book and it has changed my life... Food and 
drinks taste better. Once again (like Ferdi- 
nand) I can smell the flowers. There are 
more hours in the day. More minutes in the 


hour. More years in my life. I’m full of zip 
and pep.” 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Read this book for yourself. You'll enjoy it, 
and if you don’t give up smoking, you get 
your money back-—no questions asked! 


14-DAY DIARY: $1.50 spent for this book 
will save you over $100 a year in cigarette 
money alone And, as an extra help, a 
SPECIAL 14-DAY DIARY shows you what 


to do and to expect for every day of the two 
weeks after you stop smoking. 

Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., N. Y. {7 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of HOW TO 
STOP SMOKING by Herbert Brean. If I do not give 

up smoking after reading the book, I may return 

it and my money will be refunded K-? 


| | 

| 

| I enclose $1.50 | 
O Send C.0.D, 

| 

i 





C) Check [) Money order 


Name 
Address ° 
City Zone 


cai cenn th cinco wma itemmeslantn ih aainnetin 


State.......... 


At 





This article, the first in a 


series about various club operational 


problems, describes 


HOW TO GET MORE OUT 
OF GROUP MBE TINGS sexsi ex 


HE leader who makes a meeting 

a success instead of a failure is 
not, strangely enough, the man who 
knows the most about the subject, 
but the one who gets the greatest 
cooperation from everyone in at- 
tendance. 

All of us are different from each 
other because of our religion, fam- 
ily life, business or profession, hob- 
bies and other experiences. Like 
our fingerprints, we have similari- 
ties, but each of us reacts just a bit 
different from the other. This char- 
acteristic makes each of us a very 
valuable member of a_ discussion 
group, provided the leader gives us 
an opportunity for expression. 

Every group leader should keep 
this fact in mind: the success of the 
meeting depends upon his getting the 
reactions and contributions from all 
present. 

Mr. Willtis—his will ‘tis done—is 
a perfect example of “I know it all.” 
Attend one of his meetings and hear 
him lay it on—‘“I,” “I,” and then 
again “I.” If you dared, you would 
curl up like a kitten, take a quiet 
snooze and get some good from the 
time expended. When he does con- 
descend to let the members talk, he 
watches closely for any openings to 
correct them fully, again impressing 
himself with his own importance. He 
succeeds in developing a feeling of 
“what’s the use,” and obtains no co- 
operation from the group. They have 
found that all he expects is for them 
to listen without going to sleep and 
to nod their heads in agreement 
when he pulls the string. The climax 
is delicately reached by overruling 
any suggestion with which he is not 
in complete agreement. 

At the other end, meet Mr. Wishy 
—“Yes, but then again, no.” He 
wishes the meeting were over, he 
doubts it will do any good and hopes 
someone will contribute the right 
answer. He can’t be bothered with 


preparing for the meeting and he 
hasn’t enough interest to contribute 
any thinking of his own to the solu- 
tion of the problem. His meetings 
ramble on endlessly, like a_ bird 
flitting from branch to branch. It 
may be pleasant conversation but it 
has no pattern and it reaches con- 
clusion only by accident. Most of 
his meetings are just a plain waste 
of time. 

Extremes, perhaps, but I’ve seen 
both of them in action many times. 
So have you—Mr. Willtis reminds 
you of Mr. So.-and-So and Wishy 
reminds you of someone else. We 
are quick to notice others’ faults, 
but how about our own? Back 
away from the trees and see if you 
exhibit, to any degree, their char- 
acteristics. If so, make up your mind 
to change them today. 

Now meet Mr. Reggy—prepared, 
ready and cooperative. He realizes 
the time, attention and contributions 
of the members are important. He 
is prepared to hold the meeting. He 
has everything necessary to stimulate 
the thinking of the members. He 
has an agenda planned to make best 
use of the available time. He reflects 
the friendly, sympathetic, under- 
standing and cooperative attitude of 
a leader. Let’s attend one of his 
meetings. 

The room is just right—good light- 
ing, proper ventilation, good seating 
arrangement and no abusive inter- 
ferences such as noise. Everything 
is ready—pads and pencils at each 
place, a blackboard, and if necessary, 
charts to illustrate pertinent facts. 
Now watch him in action. -He greets 
each person in a friendly manner and 
reflects a calm confidence which is 
infectious. The meeting is called to 
order on time. His opening remarks 
briefly outline the problem and set 
the stage for the discussion. 

Then he develops participation by 
a direct question to a member and 
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from him to another. If discussion 
lags, he resorts to the basic starters, 
“Suppose... ?” “What would hap- 
pen if... ?” “Would it make any 
difference if... ?” and “Why... ?” 
He inspires them to full considera- 
tion of the problem by indicating 
that he needs their help. 

Now watch this technique: a 
thought is expressed by a member— 
the leader then asks for an example. 
Words don’t always mean the same 
thing to everyone, so when they are 
clarified by an analogy, a word pic- 
ture or an example of the thought 
expressed, they then take on a com- 
mon meaning to the group. Often 
he uses a blackboard or something 
similar to illustrate a point or to 
briefly list the contributions of the 
individuals. This keeps the subject 
on the track and keeps the group 
moving forward. Further, he has 
developed a keen sense of timing, so 
that when the discussion has covered 
the salient points he quietly takes 
control and presents a summary of 
their contributions in a conclusion 
or some definite plan of action. 

He is not a superman, he is just a 
qualified leader. You can be just as 
effective if you will assume your 
responsibilities and plan for each of 


No prayer that you say goes unan- 
swered. When you don’t get something 
you've prayed for, then, plainly, the 


answer is “No.” —Joe DiGiovanni 


your meetings. Remember: each 
person is an individual and must be 
treated as such; each person’s time 
and contribution is very important 
to him; a person is much more ef- 
fective when the leadership is ef- 
fective; and a person works best in 
congenial surroundings. 

This effective leadership is valu- 
able in civic, social and educational 
endeavors. Read Bruno Lasker’s 
Democracy Through Discussion and 
find out how our forefathers made 
effective use of discussion to build 
this great country. They had had no 
experiences in founding countries, 
but with a definiteness of purpose, 
a sincere belief in the future, and 
after endless hours of discussion in 
hamlets and villages, as well as in 
the larger centers, they established 
a way of life for you and me which, 
in spite of wars and strife, still is the 
envy oi thecivilized world. THE END 
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| Centuries ago, the Norsemen designed 
| the prows of their Viking ships to 


In his attempt to protect himself 
from misfortune and the forces of 
nature, man has adopted many 
curious practices. 












resemble dragons or serpents—to 
terrorize the enemy and drive away 
his protecting spirits. 


5 through tailor-made insurance policies and surety bonds, 


your local insurance agent provides real protection against unex- 
pected loss. And every fall, insurance agents hold a national 
convention to discuss new ways of bettering their service. 

To keep your protection up-to-date, simply call our agent in 


your community now! 


100 Broadway, New York 3, M. Y. 
FIDELITY + SURETY + CASUALTY + INLAND MARINE + ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 

















Cities Curb Cabs 

American cities are putting the brakes 
on cruising taxicabs. An American 
Municipal Association survey of cities 
between 100,000 and 400,000 population 
shows that over three-fourths of them 
now prohibit cabbies from cruising 
about the city in search of fares. How- 
ever, few cities were found to be col- 
lecting fees for the curbside space used 
for cab stands. 

Of the fifty-seven cities replying to 
the association’s question, only fifteen 
permitted cruising. Most of the cities 
that allow cruising were among the 
largest and smallest. 

Cities were evenly divided in the 
practice of assigning cab stands to the 
exclusive use of a designated company 
or having open usage of cab stands 
by all companies. License or permit 
fees are required of cab drivers in 
twenty-seven cities, with flat annual 
fees of one dollar, two dollars, or five 
dollars being the most common. Only 
Tulsa, Oklahoma requires no license 
of cab companies operating within its 
limits, although in Connecticut cities 
the license is levied by the state. Cab 
companies in three cities — Portland, 
Oregon, Corpus Christi, Texas, and 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana—pay licenses 
based on gross receipts. Generally, how- 
ever, most company fees fall between 
twenty-five dollars and fifty dollars 
per year per cab. 

Fees for use of cab stands are levied 


by only ten of the fifty-seven cities. 
Methods of determining these fees vary 
widely. In South Bend, Indiana, for 
example, the fees are set on an annual 
basis of seventy-five dollars per year, 
while Sacramento charges four dollars 
per month. 


Bolt Baskets to Sidewalks 

New York public works officials, still 
baffled by the disappearance of more 
than 800 wire trash baskets in the last 
two years, have came up with a scheme 
to foil further thefts of the baskets: 
bolting the baskets to the pavement 
and using nylon bags in them in which 
litter can be deposited. When the bags 
are filled, they are removed, emptied 
and then set back in place. The only 
hitch in the scheme so far has been that 
several of the bags have caught fire 
from lighted cigarettes that were tossed 
into them. Consideration is being given 
to substituting a light metallic mesh 
or some other fireproof substance for 
the nylon. 

Among other advantages that city 
officials list for the bolted baskets are 
these: (1) They cannot be shifted by 
property owners who dislike having 
baskets in front of their buildings; (2) 
They make it easier on the sanitation 
men since they will no longer have to 
lift fifty-pound receptacles; (3) The 
new baskets will cost the city less, since 
they won’t have to take the pounding 
that the old baskets took while being 


emptied, and can be made lighter with 
less steel; (4) The mesh sacks keep 
small bits of paper from blowing out 
of the receptacles. Then, too, the anchor 
baskets don’t blow over in storms. 


Record Annexation 

Cities are straining to keep up with ur- 
ban expansion by annexing outlying 
areas. Last year an all-time record of 
382 cities over 5000 population extended 
corporate limits by means of annexa- 
tion, according to a survey completed 
by the International City Management 
Association recently. 

This marks an increase of twenty- 
seven per cent over the number of cities 
adding land in 1949, when 301 munici- 
palities annexed some suburban prop- 
erty. However, the areas annexed last 
year amounted both to a smaller total 
and average than was reached in 1949. 

Cities generally strive to annex out- 
lying territories in order to equalize 
local tax rates, provide uniform public 
service and permit long-range com- 
munity planning. Suburbs usually re- 
sist annexation because it means higher 
tax rates. 


Parking Authorities 

An increasing number of municipalities 
are setting up parking authorities to 
handle their parking problem. 

Typical of the powers granted these 
authorities are those given to the New 
York City agency by the state legisla- 
ture last year. Subject to zoning law, 
the parking authority has the power to 
buy, construct, or operate off-street 
facilities and to install and collect fees 
from the use of parking meters. The 
tax-exempt authority is empowered to 
issue its own bonds up to a limit of 
$100 million in order to finance its 
operations, and to pledge all its revenue, 
including that received from parking 
meters, for interest and redemption of 
its obligations. THE END 





LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


and a half, as the article indicates, and 
as is customary in private employment; 
it is on a sharply declining scale above 
the first $2980 of salary. The federal 
government is the beneficiary of hun- 
dreds of thousands of hours of overtime 
at little cost—a great deal at virtually 
no cost. 

Federal government employment is 
such a “Utopia” that the annual rate of 
turnover now is about forty per cent, 
a situation which competent personnel 
authorities have officially termed “a 
public catastrophe.” The cost of train- 
ing replacements will be about $614,- 
000,000, to say nothing of the destructive 
effect upon morale generally. 

Federal government employment is 
such a “Utopia” that the US Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is having the greatest 
difficulty in recruiting qualified em- 
ployees, and for some positions it has 
found it almost impossible. 
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The fact is, of course, that federal 
employees find that the so-called ad- 
vantages of federal employment are 
illusory, so it is becoming more and 
more difficult to recruit qualified people, 
increasingly difficult to hold them. 

At the same time, conscientious em- 
ployees find themselves constantly on 
the receiving end of roundhouse attacks 
and misrepresentations which are based 
either on half-truths or no truths at all; 
or which pillory an entire group for the 
transgressions of a handful. 

It is unfortunate that a responsible 
publication such as The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, representing an organization de- 
voted to public service and good govern- 
ment, should lend itself to that kind of 
thing, which can serve only to destroy 
morale, sap initiative and play into the 
hands of those who would find it useful 
to undermine the capacity of our gov- 
ernment to function effectively. 

And surely its unfairness to the men 
and women who are devoting them- 
selves to the public service—some of 
whom are members of Kiwanis, by the 


way—should be manifest upon even 
brief reflection. 


Luther C. Steward, President 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees 


... I have studied Mr. Steward’s com- 
ment on “Jobs in Utopia” with deep 
chagrin. I did not intend to attack the 
main body of loyal, hard-working pub- 
lic servants of whom I like to consider 
myself one. I did intend to point up 
the outdated laws and administrative 
rulings which aggravate the conditions 
Mr. Steward so ably describes. 

“Federal pay lags behind that in pri- 
vate business... ” 

In the high brackets, yes. 
brackets I wrote about, no. 

Here in the deep South I pick up the 
classified ad section of the daily paper. 
I see that many firms are advertising 
for stenographers. A few of the ads 
list the salaries offered for experienced 
stenographers—from $100 to $175 per 
month. In the news section of the same 


In the 
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paper I read that something must be 
done about schoolteachers’ pay; they 
are leaving in droves to accept federal 
employment. 

In a city such as New York, where 
prevailing wages are higher than the 
rest of the country, I am in complete 
agreement with Mr. Steward. But sal- 
aries of government white collar work- 
ers are uniform, country-wide. 

“Federal leave is not more generous 
than in private business ... ” 

In that same classified section I see 
proud advertisements of the telephone 
company, the large mail order houses, 
national corporations: “Two Weeks Va- 
cation With Pay.” In the news section 
I read that the Congress is now consid- 
ering a bill to allow twenty days (four 
weeks) annual leave after ten years of 
service, with considerably less allowed 
for newer employees; that the proposed 
new leave scale corresponds in general 
to civilian practice. 

“Overtime is not paid at true, full 
time and a half...” 

In the cited examples of the GS-3 
typist and the laborer, overtime is paid 
at true, full time and a half. As the em- 
ployee moves up the supervisory scale 
to the point where his salary reaches 
$2980 per annum, overtime is reduced 
as Mr. Steward points out. I question 
whether executives and junior execu- 
tives receive overtime pay in private 
employment. 

“The annual rate of turnover in fed- 
eral employment is about forty per 
| re 

I agree wholeheartedly. In my own 
experience the rate has been from twen- 
ty to twenty-five per cent, which I 
thought was excessive. Reasons gen- 
erally given: “Getting married.” “Hav- 
ing baby.” “Moving back home.” “To 
work for myself.” And sometimes— 
from the finest workers—“To accept 
better employment.” 

“The Civil Service Commission is 
having the greatest difficulty in recruit- 
ing qualified employees... ” 

Most certainly true of engineers, sci- 
entists, certain artificer ratings. But 


look at the classified pages of the New | 


York Times. Private industry is hav- 
ing the same difficulty. For all of that 
there are instances throughout the 








higher brackets where government pay, | 
in general, is not commensurate with | 


private industry. I would be less than 
fair if I did not readily acknowledge 
the fact. 

In his concluding paragraphs Mr. 
Steward uncorks an old-fashioned hay- 
maker. Yet the main points of “Jobs 
in Utopia” were also made (with many 
others) in the report of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Herbert 
Hoover, Chairman. That report is gen- 
erally regarded as an outstanding pub- 
lic service. I have nowhere heard it 
described as “destroying morale, sap- 
ping initiative or playing into the hands 
of those who would find it useful to 
undermine the capacity of our govern- 
ment to function effectively.” 

Jay Carroll, Author 
“Jobs in Utopia” 
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As that boy of yours learns the priceless 
rewards of piano music created with his ; 
own hands, he also learns the advantages A Wurlitzer Piano 
of self-discipline and self-assurance. 
For the keyboard of a Wurlitzer builds i 

IS all 


personality as well as melody ... for life. 


And a Wurlitzer Piano is a good . 

investment. investment 
Famous for fine construction, long life, . 

easy action, and rich true tone, the in so0d 
Wurlitzer Piano is a good investment 

today and for the future. education 
Wurlitzer can put more into its pianos 
—yet sell them for less— because 
Wurlitzer is the leader in its field. 
More people buy Wurlitzer 
Pianos than those of 

any other name. 


Wurlitzer salutes 
Kiwanis Clubs sponsoring 
group piano instruction. 








Wurlitzer Piano Model 630. Walnut, 
mahogany or blond mahogany. 

Like all Wurlitzer Pianos, it may 

be bought on convenient terms. 






Wurlitzer is famous for the 
finest in electronic organs, 
too—among them a re- 
markable new electronic 
organ for the home. Easy 
to install. Easy to play. 


WUuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Great Name 





THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, DE KALB, ILLINOIS 





















































IVhere Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel, 
tirmingham, Ala. 
DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 


The 





The 8ST 











HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Pride and Civic Center of 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


100%, Air-Conditioned 
o 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday at 12:15 Noon 
7. 


B. J. Jaeckel, Mgr. ‘Kiwanian' 





Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“lust Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 














 Hotd OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


H. P. Johnson, Manager 








2 OF AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
RESTAURANTS IN CALIFORNIA 


TOWN HOUSE STUDIO CLUB 


san francisco 


palo alto 














Ray Barta 
with Science's New Midget Miracle, 
PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 


So reports RAY BARTA of Wisconsin. 
Many others ‘‘cleaning up’’—so can YOU! 









MAZING new kind of fire extin- 
A guisher. Tiny ‘‘Presto” (about size 
of a flashlight!) does job of DUlky ex- 
tinguishers that cost 4 times as much, 
wm are 8S times as heavy, Ends fires fast 
P3as 2 seconds, Fits in palm of hand 
Never corrodes. Guaranteed for 20 
years! Sells for only $3.98! | 
Show ivilian defense workers, owners of homes | 
ara, t farma, et d to stores for re-sale | 
make good income Kerr reports $20 a day. C 
Kama $1,000 a month. Write for FREE Sales Kit, 
© oblication. MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Inc., 
Science's Dept. 4010, 201 Bast 16th St.. New York 3, N.Y. IN 
ANADA Mopa Ce., Ltd., 371 Dowd St... Montrea’ I, 


a 
New Midget Po ‘ct you want a regular Presto to use as 

Miracte a demonstrator, send $2.50. Money back 
“PRESTO"" if you wish. 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Hollywood, with its flair for over- 
statement, has used up all of the words 
that should have been saved to describe 
the new MGM Technicolor musical hit, 
AN AMERICAN IN PARIS. But, with 
Webster as my authority instead of the 
movie ad writers, I must sing its praises 
in such glowing terms as “stupendous,” 
“colossal” and just plain “magnificent.” 

Probably no musical in Hollywood 
history—and I’m not forgetting the 
popularity of such old favorites as 
“Cover Girl,’ the numerous editions of 
“Ziegfeld Follies,” or the more recent 
“Jolson Story”—has ever touched it for 
all-around perfection in entertainment. 
First and foremost, it is a great artistic 
triumph—yet never for so much as a 
moment does it become “arty.” And 
although many of the numbers are 
staged in the grand-scale manner gen- 
erally associated with extravaganzas, 
they never overpower the basic warmth 
and tenderness of the story itself. 

Great credit for the success of the 
movie must go to Gene Kelly, who not 
only is the star, but is responsible for 
the choreography on the most ambitious 
ballet sequences ever attempted by an 
American motion picture company. The 
highlight is a brilliant, spectacular dance 
number, running for almost eighteen 
minutes, staged against backdrops of 
Parisian street scenes painted in the 
style of such French artists as Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Dufy, Renoir and Utrillo. 

Kelly’s partner, and incidentally one 
of the most vibrant and talented danc- 
ing stars ever to grace the screen, is 
Leslie Caron—and unless I miss my 
guess, their dancing and romancing in 
this picture will be reminisced over for 
as long as there are people around who 
can remember movies in the year 1951. 

Oscar Levant, Nina Foch and a 
sparkling French café singer by the 
name of Georges Guetary complete the 
unbeatable starring cast. 

AN AMERICAN IN PARIS is a 
picture I intend to see several times, 
and I predict that a majority of movie- 
goers of all ages and from all walks of 
life will feel exactly the same way 
about it. 


Spencer Tracy fans are in for 
a a big letdown in PEOPLE 
AGAINST O’HARA, which 
marks Tracy’s return to a 


strictly dramatic type of role after his 
recent forays into the comedy field. In 
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Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


this one he plays a criminal lawyer 
with a strong feeling for justice but a 
weak will toward the bottle. The chief 
shortcoming of the picture is in the un- 
raveling of the plot, which becomes so 
ambiguous at times that audiences are 
apt to be more bewildered than enter- 
tained. Briefly, it’s the story of Tracy’s 
attempt to save the life of a boy (Jim 
Arness) whom he believes is innocent 
of a murder charge. There are com- 
plications and counter-complications, 
with the boy finally winning his free- 
dom—but only at the expense of his 
faithful lawyer’s life. Diana Lynn sup- 
plies the romantic interest, with John 
Hodiak turning in his consistently 
creditable performance as the ambitious 


young district attorney. 

multimillion dollar production 

company, headed by Jerry 
Wald and Norman Krasna. And if THE 
BLUE VEIL, starring Jane Wyman, is 
any criterion, these hopes have not been 
in vain. Told in four episodes, the 
movie relates the experiences of a 
young widow who devotes her life to 
rearing other people’s children after the 
death of her own child. Each episode 
deals with a different home in which 
she serves as a governess, covering, in 
all, a period of nearly fifty years. Not 
only is it a great tour de force for Miss 


Hollywood has been expecting 
big things from its newest 


Wyman, but the various episodes pro- 
vide strong characterizations for such 
Hollywood reliables as Charles Laugh- 
ton, Joan Blondell and Richard Carlson, 
not to mention an outstanding portrayal 
by newcomer Cyril Cusack. While 
primarily a “woman’s picture,” BLUE 
VEIL has real heart appeal for all. 
JOURNEY INTO LIGHT 
i (Sterling Hayden-Viveca 
Lindfors-Thomas Mitchell) is 
a motion picture that should 
never have been made. Most movie- 
goers, like myself, will undoubtedly 
find the story of a minister who turns 
against religion to become a skid-row 
bum much too unsavory for their tastes. 
And even though the picture makes a 
feeble attempt at glossing over his 
violent renunciation of faith by ending 
on a more hopeful tone, the total effect 
is nevertheless morbid and ‘depressing. 
By and large the dialogue is verbose 
and the characterization of the minister 
is far beyond the capabilities of actor 
Hayden. 
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PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
HERE COMES THE GROOM 
7% (Bing Crosby and Jane Wy- 
man). First Crosby picture | 
to measure up to “Going My | 
Way.” 

BRIGHT VICTORY (Arthur Ran. | 
nedy-Peggy Dow). A _ poignant and | 
inspirational story depicting the efforts | 
of a blinded war veteran to rehabilitate | 
himself in the postwar world, bril- 
liantly enacted and tastefully presented. | 

RICH, YOUNG AND PRETTY (Jane | 
Powell-Danielle Darrieux-Vic Damone- 
Fernando Lamas). A pip of a musical 
that boasts the freshest aggregation of 
talent to come along in a blue moon. 

A PLACE IN THE SUN (Montgomery 
Clift-Elizabeth Taylor-Shelley Win- 
ters). A remake of Theodore Dreiser’s 
fatalistic story of young love, “An 
American Tragedy.” A strictly adult 


movie with great impact. 
Jimmy Gleason). Some fine | 
actors wasted in a yarn about 
some phoney actors who allow their 
careers to wreck their personal lives. 
THE TALL TARGET (Dick Powell- 
Marshall Thompson-Adolphe Menjou). 
A slow-moving historical melodrama 
based on a little-known attempt on the | 





TWO GALS AND A GUY 
(Robert Alda-Janis Paige- 








life of Abraham Lincoln. THE END 

* * 

35th ANNIVERSARY cLtBs 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada...November 
Louisville, Kentucky November 
Grand Rapids, Michigan November 3 
Peoria, Ililinois November 6 
Worcester, Massachusetts November II 

30th ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 

e i ABUL: JUD | 
Chickasha, Oklahoma November |! 
New Kensington, Penna. November | 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania....November 2 
Peterborough, Ont., Canada November 2 
Beckley, West Virginia November 4 
Hanover, Pennsylvania November 4 
Las Vegas, New Mexico November ‘7 
Anoka, Minnesota November 9 
Baxter Spring, Kansas November 9 
Bremerton, Washington November 9 
Laramie, Wyoming November 10 
Shreveport, Louisiana November 12 
Ottawa, Ohio November |4 
Portage, Wisconsin ...November 15 
Chillicothe, Missouri November 1!7 
Lawton, Oklahoma November 17 
North Manchester, Indiana...November 1|7 
Spanish Fork, Utah November 17 
Girard, Ohio November 22 
Jersey City, New Jersey November 23 
Copperhill, Tennessee November 25 
Orange-West Orange, N. J... November 29? 
Sacramento, California November 29 

25th ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 
OU AL LITNY. Ub 
Homestead, Pennsylvania November |! 
Lake Wales, Florida November | 
Hobart, Oklahoma November 3 
Bellefontaine, Ohio November 8 
Madison, Maine ..November 8 
Lake Placid, New York November I! 
Rockland, Massachusetts November II 


The Maine Line, Pennsylvania.November 12 
Norwood, Ohio , ......November 16 
Woodward, Oklahoma............November 16 
Sandpoint, Idaho....................November 18 
Lincoln Park, Chicage. Ill.....November 23 


“tee Gar Sear Se ee ee a he 
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“GOD OF CREATION’ — 
37 min. 


“GOD OF THE ATOM’’— 
40 min. 


Employing lapse-time photography 
and photomicrography, the films 
delve into the marvels of creation. 
These unusual motion pictures il- 
lustrate God’s wisdom and power 
and man‘s dependence upon Him. 
Educational - Inspirational 
Enjoyed by millions in schools, 
churches, clubs and industry. For 
complete description of these films, 
reprint of August, 1950, RED- 
BOOK article featuring the films, 
and address of film dealer nearest 
you, mail coupon NOW. 





(For SPARKLING PROGRAMS in 1951 - use 
FAMOUS SCIENCE FILMS 


produced by Dr. Irwin A. Moon 
MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


16 mm. — color — sound 


Available on rental throughout 
the entire United States 






‘VOICE OF THE DEEP’’—— 
30 min. 

“DUST OR DESTINY” — 
45 min. 


Spe a ee ee a 


1 Don H. Parson, Director KW-507 
Film Department 

Moody Bible Institute 

820 North La Salle Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
Please send film information to: 


NAME 





STREET. 
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UNIQUE YET INEXPENSIVE 
PERSONAL AND COLORFUL 


FOR YOUR QUANTITY 
CHRISTMAS GIFT LIST 






Greet your friends, customers and employees in a different manner. 


Give 


them CHRISTMAS itself—a striking 68-page volume of 


beautiful Christmas literature and art. The entire family will enjoy 


and keep this long after other gifts and cards have been discarded. 


At no extra cost, you may have your personal greeting 


imprinted on a special page and bound into CHRISTMAS. 


FOR FURTHER 


INFORMATION 


WRITE TO 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


425 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, DEPT. RK-1, 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
































PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8. Courts and Patent 
Office 
























Prequqions 


SPEE VER 
ES «OCCASION 
’ 


A speech for almost any purpose, especially good 
for club, lodge, church, school, 
or community affairs, $2. Shipped on 
approval to Kiwanians. Keep book 10 days then 


business, banquet i 
pay $2 or return for full credit. j 


10 days 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


LL A! 5 a By 


% INSTREL SHOWS 
¢ a 7) Ciganiscuions 


PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 


,™ OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
. NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
(& NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
STAGE 


JACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS * ILL.* 











re MASTER ADDRESSER | 



















ae 


Lowest Cost 
Addressing! 


MODEL 25 
$2450 
(Fed. Tax and 
supplies extra) 


NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES 





Other models available 


Prints from carbon impressions typed on a long 
strip of paper tape—up to 20 addresses per minute— 
reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, simple, easy 
to use. Write for information, 


fuller rhdeewee C2 


6500. K West Lake Street «+ Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 





— 


oS 


( (on \F ORDWAY —~ 
( f 
( 


~~ 


A Plan of Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 


INSURED 
PROTECTION 


$100,000 liability insurance cov- 
erage protects nearly 2,500 serv- 
ice clubs sponsoring Ford gum 
machines throughout America. 

* 


The Fordway Plan thus relieves 

the clubs and machine space 

grantors of all responsibility in 

any contingency that may arise. 
* 
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Club commissions in the last five 
years have increased from $250,- 
000 to more than $600,000 an- 
nually. 

— 


Write for brochure, 
Profits—the Fordway.” 
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“Sharing the 


FORD GUM & 
MACHINE CO., INC. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


























WATER MANAGEMENT 
(From page 27) 


beginning. Existence of these com- 
mittees does not change the situation. 

There isn’t any adequate, coordi- 
nated, inclusive planning at the fed- 
eral level in our water development 
agencies. 

The confusion and cross-purpose 
action and spending at the federal 
level is repeated in a degree in every 
state. State engineers, water boards, 
drainage commissions, conservation 
departments, all operating within 
some limited, law-defined field, get 
in conflict and competition just as 
the federal boys do. 

Even municipalities with a water 
board, a sewage commission, a 
health department having some in- 
terest in both instances, city engi- 
neers and other boards, may be giv- 
ing top-rate service in their limited, 
circumscribed jobs. But no inclusive 
water-use plan exists. 

The waste of the multiplicity in all 
agencies we have set up to handle 
our water resources, the segmentary 
fields in which they work, the con- 
flicts and competition that result, are 
enough to scare the britches off any 
person who will think a little sober- 
ly and inquiringly into how helter- 
skelter is the way we are assigning 
the management of water wealth to 
public bodies. Nothing but waste 
and conflict can come out of such a 
system—or rather the lack of any 


all-embracing system. 
Far beyond the 
funds is our losses 







CASH IN WITH \b 
HANDILITE | 


CONSUMER DEMAND 
RUNNING WILD ON 
1 SEC. DEMONSTRATION | 


Revolutionary new 
invention brings 
new protection to 
motorists and money _\ 
making opportunity 

without parallel for ™ 


live Agents—Sales- ~ j 
men— Distributors. << j 
HANDILITE— 

flashing ON-OFF 4 

Safety Lantern e nda vs 

danger of night ac a 4 
cidents when car is — 
parked for emer - Jt 
gency repairs. Casts / 
powerful 1,000-foot 

beam plus flashing red warn- 
ing signal! THREE -WAY 
ACTION. Red flasher only 
—both flasher and white 
beam — or beam light only 
at turn of switch. MOTOR- 
ISTS — FLEETS — SPORTS- 
MEN — VACATIONISTS 
ALL WANT THIS SAFETY 
LANTERN ON SIGHT. 


FREE! Demonstrator Offer! | 


Huge profits in direct sales and to stores for resale! 
Get Sample Offer. Write TODAY! 


The HANDILITE CO. sruncton sav; wis. 


wastefulness of 
in the piecemeal, 


SS 





cross-purpose messing-up of that 
cheap-but-precious resource we 
have in water. In the past, any one 
board or agency might have been in 
a position to draw on our water 
“bank account” for supplies needed 
to carry out objectives assigned to a 
specific agency. More water was 
available than demands required. 
That time is past. 

Before becoming too critical, busi- 
ness and industry should give a 
searching look at their position in 
water management. Water is public 
wealth. No individual or interest 
can secure fee title to water. What 
may be acquired is a right to make 
use of water at some point in transit 
from high watershed to. rivers’ 
mouths. 


Tue ricut to utilize water does not 
with it the privilege of de- 
excessively diminishing 
The manufactur- 
ing plant now drawing water from a 
relatively unpolluted source, but 
dumping wastes back into a stream 
to the detriment of other uses below, 
may tomorrow find operations 
threatened by a new plant that is 
a waste-dumper in its essential sup- 
ply. 

Business and industry, 
of purely selfish but constructive in- 
terest, can do a lot of policing with- 
in its own ranks. Anyone who 
wishes to criticize is in a far more 
defensible position if they have cor- 
rected their own bad behavior be- 
fore they start throwing rocks at the 
other fellow. 

There is a lot of work to be done 
management 


carry 
stroying or 
further usability. 


as a matter 


to secure sound water 
—and we've all got to work at it. 

First from the standpoint of wip- 
ing out confusion, competition and 
cost, we must move swiftly to a wa- 
ter management policy and plan 
which will start with management up 
where the raindrop falls. Planning 
must start with the watershed; not 
downstream. Second, and far be- 
yond the factor of wasted dollars, we 
must have such planning and man- 
agement inclusive and integrated, to 
guard against the certainty that our 
present criss-cross activities are 
leading to—to the certainty of so 
badly jig-sawing our water wealth 
that we never can get an over-all 
plan for the water resource and its 
full use in the future. 

But there is no place in tomorrow 
for a bumbling, bungling, conflicting 
handling of water by public agencies. 
Water is just too totally indispensa- 
ble in American living to tolerate the 
present jumble in water resource 
management that exists across the 
nation. THE END 
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HE Krwanis Cius of Saskatoon, 

Saskatchewan is sponsoring the 
world’s first pictorial pathological 
museum. When completed, this mu- 
seum will contain more than 2000 
Kodachrome slides and hand-colored 
pictures of diseases of the human 
body. Some of these photographs 
show organs life-size, enabling med- 
ical students to see exactly how dis- 
eases look. Case histories of each 
disease are available to anyone who 





































More than 100 Kiwanians and is interested in that particular malady. 
their wives were on hand Kiwanian A. M. Blue first suggested 
when the collection was dedicated. that the Saskatoon club sponsor the 


museum in 1948. After some discus- 
sion, the entire club endorsed the idea 
and agreed to spend $5000 on the proj- 
ect. A medical photographer was 
commissioned to take the pictures, and 
more than one year later he showed 
Saskatoon Kiwanians the first portion 
of his work. Since then the collection 
has been placed on permanent exhibi- 
tion for the benefit of professional 
men in the area. The collection keeps 
growing, and it probably will for some 
time to come. 

Now that the pathological museum 
is being used by professional men, the 
doctors in the region have expressed 
their gratitude toward the Kiwanis 
Club of Saskatoon. It appears that 
the name of Kiwanis will be perma- 
nently identified with medical educa- 
tion in Western Canada. THE END 





By KEN W. F. COOPER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


Doctors and medieal students in Saskatchewan 
ean thank Saskatoon Kiwanians 


for providing the world’s finest collection of 


pathological 





ViclWwres 








Kiwanian Murray Gibsoy 
photos 













Some of the illustrations 
are 35 mm. colored 
slides, lighted from 
behind the display panel. 











CLIME TO RETIRE 
(From page 11) 


cottages, especially built for them 
according to their own plans and who 
live an idyllic existence of just lazing 
in the Many have hobbies which 
are profitable; others get into their 


sun 


trailers and go off for thousands of 
miles on a grand swing through the 
Southwest and South, sometimes 
twice a year. They have found, 


through fat years and lean, that they 
can manage beautifully on a nominal 
income. Their clothes cost them very 
little and they go completely South- 
‘alifornia by becoming addicted 
shirts. And 


ern ( 
to slacks and those gay 
they look well in them, 

Sometimes retirees will gather 
into specialized groups. The most 
famous is the nonprofit Shell Mound 
Experimental Station at Fort Myers 
Beach, Florida. There, a small colony 
of scientists, who refused to retire 
together to pool 


too. 


in toto, gathered 
what they knew and to tinker in 
their laboratories with the rock 
formations or with the chemistry of 
the sea. 

Living in Shell Mound are engi- 
biochemists, geologists, phy- 
sicians and people who know all 
about the formation of steel or but- 
terfly wings. This slack-happy com- 
been able to combine 
retirement with work. Over camp- 
fires, they discuss and argue about 
their findings in the field and out of 
it may come perhaps a tremendous 
industry some day that will utilize 
the enormous tonnage of trash fish 
that is not edible but can be used 
for fertilizer. 

Another specialized colony is atop 
Mount Picacho on the Arizona- 
California border, where retirees are 
crazy about slicing rock on special 


neers, 


munity has 






Kiwanis pate $s are Sweeter i 


Wee. CaUuSe 


Deservin Boys! 
50 







3 Ibs. of 


California's finest 
NATURAL dates 


only 


KIWANIS CLUB OF SANTA MONICA 


52 


Postpaid anywhere 


slicing machines. The slices come off 
like swiss cheese, wafer thin, and 
through the translucency there are 
lovely and variegated designs to be 
seen, as you would through your 
childhood kaleidoscope. These are 
traded and sold all over the world. 
Newcomers to the community are 
welcomed and helped get started. 
Some of the homes are magnificent 
and have been improved over a 
period of years. No one wants to go 
back home. Those who do, always 
return. 

About thirty-four per cent of the 
people on retirement in the nation, 


according to the Department of 
Labor, are still working. They just 
prefer to, as indicated by the fact 


that about half of this group have 
enough to live on. A large percentage 
working in different 


of them are 

fields from those they made their 
“fortunes” in. That’s a good healthy 
thing to do, for again, it’s like a 


fresh start. 

Almost eighteen per cent 
on retirement are living on pensions; 
some twenty-three per cent are on 
home relief or other forms of public 
assistance such as state old-age pen- 
sions. Almost ten per cent are re- 
tired on income from investments. 

All agencies devoted to retirement 


of those 


urge that the first thing a retiree 
should do is have a physical checkup. 
That includes his wife as well. From 
that point on, it’s all a matter of 
determining what climate is best. 
With that as a springboard, North 
America is vast enough to offer 


every kind of wholesome and health- 
ful clime and activity. 

The point in this article is to try to 
orient the distaste to retirement into 
a fresh view. Edna Ferber once wrote 
a short story called “Old Man Min- 
nick,” the tale of an old man who just 





MOOAY 
a CITY 


ica 


EB street 


sat his end years away on a park 
bench, dreaming in the sun and sick 
in his heart with the fact that he 
was unwanted. 

That was written some twenty 
years ago. 

The condition is no longer true. 
The retired are very much wanted. 
They need choose only from whom 
and where to accept the invitation. 
Of a sudden, retirement has become 
a gracious way of living, not wast- 





ing. THE END 
REVOLUTION 
(From page 42) 
campus Community Chest, which 
helps needy university students. 
Examples of what all the frater- 
nities are doing can go on indefi- 
nitely. Christmas baskets, parties 


for underprivileged children on vari- 
holidays, entertaining foreign 
students over short vacations—these 
are only a few more examples of 
what goes on throughout the year. 
Yet with all these activities, a con- 
siderable amount of the old frater- 
nity spirit is still evident. And 
rightly so. Fraternities are built on 
tradition, and thus must maintain 
much of their past. The fraternities 
look at their traditions with pride, 
and they are justified. To them it 
is the difference between living in a 
boarding house or a fraternity. 
The new “hell week” is a result of 
the evolution of this tradition. It is 
a change more in method than pur- 
pose, but above all it shows that our 
college youth are not as bad as many 
have accused them. And whatever 
the arguments may be, the fact re- 
mains that a major innovation has 
taken place in the fraternity system 
—a step that is definitely in the right 
direction. THE END 
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B Place Your Xmas Order NOW 


The Kiwanis Club of Santa Monica offers the World's most 
select dates to responsible people. An honest value. Benefit 
of our Boys' Club, affiliated with the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 


, Inc. Here's a real treat for the entire family! 


KIWANIS CLUB, BOX 813 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





Send me 3 Ib. boxes of California's select 
large dates at $3.50 per box postpaid. My personal 
check or money order in the amount of $ 


is enclosed. 


e NAME 


STATE 
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This is Kiwanian Carl Arnold with a part of his collection of license plates and 


automobile fittings. 


Carl will welcome old license plates from fellow Kiwanians, 


The history of American motoring 


is the unusual hobby of 


The man who saves license plates 


Bee CAN'T visit the Kiwanis Club of 
Watsonville, California without learn- 
ing about Carl Arnold’s hobby. Carl 
tells everyone about his passion for 
automobile license plates. In the past 
twelve years he has gathered more 
than 6000 from every state in the 
Union, every province in the Domin- 
ion and every country in the world. 

Carl has served on the reception 
committee of his club since he joined 
in 1926, and he begins talking licenses 
as soon as he has extended the right 
hand of fellowship to visiting Kiwan- 
ians. As a result, scores of Kiwanians 
think about Carl every time they clean 
out their attics or garages. Some of 
his most prized mementos have been 
sent by Kiwanians, and Carl declares 
that “If it hadn’t been for my fellow 
Kiwanians, I wouldn’t have gone into 
this hobby so extensively.” 

Carl’s interest in license plates is a 
by-product of his long career as an 
automotive engineer. He was one of 
the first automobile mechanics, and he 
knew such pioneers as Henry Ford, 
R. W. Olds and Charles Nash. Back 
in the days when Henry Ford was 
tinkering with his first horseless car- 
riage, Carl worked in a shop next to 
Ford’s. The two men spent many 
lunch hours together, talking about 
the possibilities of making autos for 
mass market. 

“We used to argue now and then,” 
Carl recalls, “but we always agreed 
that cars would someday play an im- 
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portant part in the lives of most 
Americans.” 

During those early days, Carl did 
experimental work with Cadillac, 
Northern, Reliance and Packard. He 
came to Watsonville in 1909, and went 
to work in the city’s first garage, 
where one of his jobs was making auto 
licenses. At that time the state didn’t 
provide plates. 

“You just paid fifty cents,’ says 
Carl, “and then made your own license 
—whatever color you wanted!” 

Within the lifetime of this seventy- 
one-year-old Kiwanian, the automo- 
bile has grown from a rich man’s play- 
thing into a national necessity. Carl 
has taken an important part in this 
amazing development, although his 
contributions have not been as widely 
recognized as are those of Ford and 
other famous contemporaries. But Carl 
has gotten immense satisfaction out 
of his fifty years as an automotive 
engineer. So it’s natural that he should 
enjoy collecting license plates. His 
huge collection is an interesting foot- 
note to the story of the automotive 
age. —K. C. Winchester 
Since this is the time of the year when 
license plates are renewed, make a 
note of it now to send those you re- 
place—together with any older ones 
you have lying around—to Carl: Carl 
Arnold, Route 5, Box 7, Watsonville, 
California. Maybe we can double the 
number in his collection! 

—The Editors. 








SELF-CONTAINED, DIRECT-FIRED 


UNITS 
Easy, Low-Cost Installations 


Here’s a new type of heating for large, 
unpartitioned buildings of every kind. 
THERMOBLOC self-contained, direct-fired 
units circulate heated air fast, down at 
working levels. No expensive pipe, ducts 
or radiator installation—individual units 
easily installed at low cost. High effici- 
ency with operating costs lower than 
conventional wet methods. Multiple in- 
stallations heat largest industrial or com- 
mercial buildings economically. Five 
capacities to meet all needs. Circulates 
heat in winter, cool air in summer. It 
provides new advantages by the score. 


MANY ADVANTAGES 


@ Costs about one-third those of con- 
ventional heating installations. 

@ Operating costs lower than conven- 
tional heating methods. 

@ Circulates heat fast—working areas 
heated comfortably about five minutes 
after starting. 

@ Needs no attendant. Automatic tem- 
perature controls. Switch starts or stops 
instantly. 

@ Direct heat circulation—needs no pip- 
ing, ducts, radiators. 

@ Easily moved from place to place if 
desired. 100% salvageable. 

@ Burns gas or oil. Just hook up to fuel 

tank, or gas line, and power line. 
It will pay you well to get the facts 
about THERMOBLOC. Send for the 
Data Book or write for any informa- 
tion desired. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL 


CORPORATION 


4-10 Meadow St., East Port Chester, Conn, 
Manufacturers of P-D Power Equipment 


Gentlemen: ! 


Please send me the THEeRMosLoc | 
Data Book. 


Title 

Company 
Address | 
~t 


Name 

















SPEAKER'S DESK 


for use on Sonanet tables, 
etc 19” front 18” high 





needs for the convenience of 
speakers. 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers. books, et 
Finished with runes cush. 
joned corners. Light, com- 
pact and sturdy 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
four days for delivery. Each 
$12.50 

Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 
“OLD g.ony MANUFACTURING CO 
165 W. Harrison $t., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 





; In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 














ee AIR-CONDITIONED 


She’ Nayflow er 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pre n 


A HILTON HOTEL 








52 catalog of 7 smash hit pro 


can put on a better 


Our 1951 


grams tells how you 

Ladies Night, with less work, at less cost iy 
Everything furnished. More than 5,000 

presentations by Kiwanis and other serv 

ice clubs during past 14 years. Success 

guaranteed. Write for book NOW 


THE PARTY GUILD, Dept. 10 
i411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, Hil. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


GIVE World Famous Sun-Gold FRUIT CAKE or 
CANDIED FRUITS. Unique and Delicious gifts. 
Buy wholesale from packers. Quantity discounts. 
FREE SAMPLE sent if requested on business let- 
terhead. 


write CALFRUIT Pasadena 3, Calif. 








OWN A PIECE OF GOOD EARTH 
AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD 


op” Bay eye es Oregon ond © 
cmap, aetna aire nada 


\ Send 10c (coin) for 
sb} LAND CATALOG ~ 


; ee AND PHOTOS Se 


~~ 























Be Your 


LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY SAVING WAY 


Your lessons consist of real selections, in- 


Simple as A-B-C. 
**num- 


stead of tress me exercises. You read real notes—no 
bers’’ or trick music. Some of our 850,000 students are 
band LEADE: RS. Eve rything is in pews and pictures. First 
ye nu are told what to do. Then a picture shows you how. 
on you are playing your favorite music, 
Write for big 36 page illustrated Free Book 
and Print and Picture Sample. Mention ada: 
our fave ortte instrument, U. S. Schoo! of ‘ 
husic, Studio AL0910, Port Washington, M:tele) aus 
N.Y. S3rd successful year, 
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ey PROBLEM: At our district convention, 
mention was made of the “million dol- 
lar” library of ideas that is maintained 
at the General Office in the form of 
mimeographed service bulletins. What 
subjects do these bulletins cover? 


ANSWER: Following is a complete list 
of the bulletins to which you refer. The 
ideas contained in this material are 
primarily based on tried and proven 
plans successfully sponsored by Kiwanis 
clubs. 


| SERVICE BULLETINS 


Achievement Reports 
1. Why? When? How? 


Administration 

1. Policy Regarding Women’s 
aries 

2. Club Committees Activities and Re- 
ports 

3. A Small Club Speaks 


Auxili- 





1. Working with the Soil (With activ- 
ity examples) 


2. Suggestions for Urban-Rural Rela- 
tions 
3. Rural Boys’ and Girls’ Contests 


} 

| 

Agriculture and Conservation 

4. Junior Farmer Clubs 

10. Kiwanis Agriculture Activities 

Attendance and Membership 

1. Official Attendance Rules 

2. Club Functioning—Attendance 

3. Suggestions for Stimulating Atten- 
dance 

4. Aids in Developing Attendance 

5. Lifeblood of Kiwanis (With activity 
examples) 

6. A Practical and Proven Plan for In- 
creasing Membership 

7. Classes of Kiwanis Membership 

8. A Suggested General List of Class- 
ifications 

9. Improving Attendance by Grading 

10. What is the Kiwanis Legion of 
Honor? 


Boys and Girls Work 

1. Swimming and Wading Pools 

. Child by Child We Build Our Nation 
(With activity examples) 

Industrial Tours Club 

Hobby and Craft Shops 

Community Playgrounds 

Loan Libraries 

Boys and Girls Work (Suggested ac- 
tivities) 

8. Foreign Students Projects 

9. Survey of Boy Life 

10. Hobby Shows 

11. Rinky Dink Club 

12. Boy-and-Dog, Girl-and-Dog Parade 
13. Safety Poster Contest 

14. Winter Holidays and Carnivals 

15. Burlesque Track and Field Meet 
16. Bird House Contest 


rw 
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17. Anti-Vandalism Program 

18. Citizenship Essay Contest 

22. Sandlot Baseball Leagues 

23. Boy Scout Troop 

25. Junior Police Patrols 

26. Baseball Leagues 

28. Kite Tournament 

29. Wildlife Feeding Activity 

30. Education Loan Fund 

32. The Little Olympics 

33. Camp Fire Girls 

34. Hallowe’en Party 

35. Boys’ Choir 

36. Girl Scout Troop 

37. Boy Helper Plan 

38. Sunset Community Center 

39. Youth Centers 

Citizenship 

1. Aggressive Citizenship—Safeguard of 
Freedom (With activity examples) 

2. Information on Rush-Bagot Agree- 
ment 

3. Welcoming New Canadians into Cit- 
izenship 

4. Official Flag Code 

Kiwanis Education and Fellowship 

1. Why Should One Be a Kiwanian 

2. Educating New Members 

3. Group Induction Program 

4. Kiwanis Objects as Applied to Clubs 

5. Mechanics of Kiwanis—Questions 
and Answers 

6. Professor Quiz 

7. Professor Quiz 

8. Fellowship in Kiwanis 

Finance 

1. Handling Kiwanis Money 

3. Suggestions for Club Budget 

Fund Raising 

1. Mr. Interlocutor, What’s de differ- 
ence (Minstrel show activities) 

2. Money’s Worth Raising (With fund- 
raising activities) 

3. Plans and Suggestions for Radio Auc- 


4. 


tion 
Pancake Festivals 


House and Reception 


x 


It Can Happen Here (With activity 


examples) 


Inter-Club Relations 


a 


Looking Over the Fence (With ac- 
tivity examples) 


Laws and Regulations 


1. Strengthening the Organizational 
Structure 

Music 

1. Suggestions on Music 

2. Hints for Song Leaders 

3. Fun With Music 


Programs and Music 


‘ 
2. 
3. 


e THE 


First Anniversary Program 
Program Stunts 
Humorous Stunt Programs 
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4. A Suggested Form for the Installa- 

tion of Club Officers 

. Installation of Officers 

6. Program Suggestions for 
Meetings 

7. Enlivening Club Programs During 
the Summer Months 

8. Suggestions for Charter Anniversary 
Program 

9. Program for Mother’s Day 

10. Program for Past President’s Day 

11. Program Suggestions for Ladies’ 
Night (Activity examples) 


or 


Summer 


Public and Business Affairs 

1. Community Traffic Safety Program 

2. Community General Safety Program 

3. Kiwanis Service Awards 

4. Suggested Procedure Organization of 

Open Forums 

Suggested Procedure for Panel Dis- 

cussions 

Bicycle Safety Club 

Kiwanis Safety Campaign 

Suggestions for Fire Prevention Ac- 

tivities Among Children 

9. A New Challenge Confronts Kiwanis 
(Activity examples) 

10. Starting a Public Library 

11. Book Automobiles 

12. Get-Out-The-Vote Campaign 

13. Ice Skating Rink 

14. Safety Films 

15. Sponsorship of Community Councils 

16. Ballot Battalion 

17. New School Building 

18. Business Standards Activities 
tivity examples) 

20. The Sixty-Four Dollar Question 

23. Kiwanis Health Programs 


=“ a 


a 
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Public Relations 

1. Telling the Story (With activity ex- 
amples) 

2. Public Relations Within the Clubs 
and With the Public 


Support of Churches 
1. The Church the Greatest Force for 
the Greatest Good 

2. Suggested Invocations for Kiwanis 
Occasions 

. Suggestions for Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches 

4. Spiritual Leadership by Example 
(With activity examples) 


(ot) 


Vocational Guidance 
1. Group and Assembly Talks 
2. Vocational Guidance Clinic 
4. Project Problems (Sources of inform- 
ation available, scholarships) 
. Personal Service in Adjustment Prob- 
lems (Activity examples) 
6. Plant Visitations and 
Tours 
8. Educational Funds 
12. How to Conduct a Community Occu- 
pational Survey 
16. Kiwanis Big Brothers 


Underprivileged Child 
1. Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 

2. Underprivileged Child, Our Duty and 
Opportunity (Activity examples) 
Kiwanis Health Camps 
Pueblo Placement Plan 
The Marianna Plan 

. Consent and Release Form 
Kiwanis Fresh Air Farm 
The Forgotten Child 


on 


Industrial 
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Q. How soon does a new club have 
the right to be represented by delegates 
at a district or International conven- 
tion? 

A. Article IX, Section 10 of the Inter- 
national Bylaws provides that official 
delegates of newly organized Kiwanis 
clubs shall be granted full privileges at 
International conventions after the 
charter has been issued by Kiwanis 
International, whether or not then 
formally presented to such clubs. 
Ordinarily the charter is issued by Ki- 
wanis International on the second day 
after the permanent organization meet- 
ing is held. 

A similar provision in district bylaws 
provides for representation at district 
conventions. 


Q. How can clubs get information 
about good programs? 


A. Exchange weekly meeting notices 
with neighboring clubs. These notices 
contain information on what each club 
is doing and also advises of speakers 
that have appeared and are scheduled in 
the future to address the respective 
clubs. Similar information is available 
from local newspapers. 

The booklet “Principles of Program 
Planning” lists ten pages of information 
on good program sources. The “Monthly 
Program Suggestions” mailed from the 
General Office is especially designed for 
this purpose. 


Q. What appears to be the trend as 
to the number of directors in clubs 
with memberships of 150 or more? 


A. There is no real trend away from 
the standard provisions as far as the 
size of the board of directors of clubs 
is concerned. However, many of the 
older clubs of the size referred to have 
provided for eight or nine directors 
rather than seven (the minimum pre- 
scribed by the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws). The procedure many such 
clubs follow is to elect four directors 
each year for a term of two years or 
three directors each for three years. 
There are advantages to this practice, 
especially in the larger clubs, since it 
provides a board of directors with con- 
tinuity of thinking and planning. Also, 
the three directors elected each year 
and the newly elected officers provide 
a board with new ideas and inspiration. 


Q. Our weekly club meetings are 
constantly running overtime. How can 
we prevent this? 


A. On page fourteen of the booklet, 
“Principles of Program Planning” (copy 
has been furnished every club), there is 
a sample agenda. A similar agenda 
should be prepared in advance of each 
club meeting, with time allotted to 


item. 


The agenda should be 
shown to the speaker and to the enter- 


every 


tainers. 
and the agenda is adhered to, 
finish on time. 


If a meeting starts on time 
it will 


Q. May attendance credit be given 
a member who attends an important 
committee meeting at the same time 
his club is conducting its regular 
weekly meeting? 

A. No. The Official Attendance Rules 
do not provide for such an attendance 
credit. It must keep in mind that the 
basic principle of Kiwanis membership 
is attendance at the weekly meeting of 
a member’s own club. It is conceivable 
that a club could be so active that only 
a small percentage would be present at 
the regular weekly meetings, the other 
members being involved in committee 
meetings and club projects. In time, 
this would work adversely to the ex- 
tent that the club activities would like- 
wise soon slip by the wayside. Strong 
weekly club meetings are essential to 
the success of Kiwanis. 


Q. How can we get traveling Kiwan- 
ians to visit other clubs more often? 


A. Every club secretary has a roster 
of over 3300 clubs in Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, with the time and place when 
each club meets. The inter-club chair- 
man should contact the members who 
travel frequently and urge that they 
consult the directory in the secretary’s 
office before starting on a trip, in order 
to get a list of clubs they may visit. 
All of our clubs can simplify the matter 
of getting traveling Kiwanians to their 
meetings by placing road signs in con- 
spicuous spots on the outskirts of the 
town, by displaying a club luncheon flag 
outside the meeting place on the day of 
the meeting, by having a shield and 
meeting placard displayed constantly in 
the meeting place and by inserting a 
notice of the meeting on the day before 
and the day of the club meeting in the 
local paper. A community gains a rep- 
utation for hospitality by such gestures 
as these. 


Q. How big does a community have 
to be to support a Kiwanis club? 


A. Ordinarily a community 
without another service club is large 
enough to support a Kiwanis club. 
There are excellent Kiwanis clubs in 
towns of less than 500. If there is an 
existing club in the community, a popu- 
lation of at least 2000 is ordinarily 
necessary to support a Kiwanis club 
in addition to the existing club. No 
definite figure can be given. It is not 
the size of the town which counts but 
the size of the men in it. 


of 500 
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Lieutenant Frederick Henry of Clinton, Oklahoma—Medal of Honor for sacri- 
ficing himself to save his platoon in combat near Am-Dong, Korea, September 1, 
1950. When the platoon could no longer hold its position, Lieutenant Henry 
ordered the men to pull back. But someone had to stay behind to provide cover- 
ing fire. He chose to be that man, and was lost. 


Always remember this—Lieutenant Henry offered his life for more than just 
a small platoon in far-away Korea. It was also for America. For you. 


Isn’t there something you can do when this man did so much? Yes, there is, 
You can help keep the land he loved solid and strong and secure. You can do a 
job for defense .. . by buying United States Defense* Bonds, now! For your 
bonds give your country greater strength. And a strong America is your best 
hope for peace and freedom—just as it was his. 


Defense is your job, too. For the sake of every man in service, and for yours, 





start buying more United States Defense Bonds now. 





Remember that when you’re buying 
bonds for national defense, you’re 
also building a personal reserve of 
cash savings. Remember, too, that if 
you don’t save regularly, you generally 
don’t save at all. Money you take 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of 
America as a public service. 


home usually is money spent. So sign 
up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you bank. For 
your country’s security, and your 
own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 
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Act now! Offer is limited! 


ship We want to give you FREE one or even two of these 

d amazingly helpful books to introduce you to all the 
advantages you get as a subscriber to Executive Books. 
But a word of warning: our supply of these four books 
though large, is still limited. Orders will be filled as 
received. Of course, all orders will be filled eventually 
but those who delay in sending coupons may have to 
wait for another press run. Mail your coupon today! 
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